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ABSTRACT 

Divided into two parts, this document describes the 
comprehensive career education model at LaGuardia Community Coxlege 
(New York). Introductory material in part 1 includes a general 
overview of the project, a description of the U.S. Office of Career 
Education contract which enabled LaGuardia to expand its career 
education efforts, and a description of the setting and project 
objectives. Project activities prior to the O.C.E. contract, tne 
contract objectives, developments during the contract period, and a 
summary and recommendations are presented for the following 
activities: (1) implementing a career resource center; (2) using 
cooperative education as the reality test of career education 
concepts and skills; (3) involving the teaching faculty in career 
education infusion; (4) collaborating with the business, labor, 
industrial, and public sectors; and (5) facilitating the productive 
use of leisure time. Finally, the agenda for a national conference 
conducted to demonstrate the project results concludes part 1. Part < 
outlines the tasks, activities, and time frames corresponding to tne 
attainment of the contract objectives. (CE 01 9 283 contains tne 
project evaluation report. ) (BM) 
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VOLUME I 

I. INTRODUCTION 

There is no doubt that, if the promise of career education is to be 
realized, the concept must be extended to all of post-secondary educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, Director 
Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Education, 1976 

Am General Overview 

This report describes a career educational model in effect at LaGuardia 
Community College of the City University of New York that has been systematically 
developed over the past 6 years, since the college opened its doors. Specifically, 
it reviews LaGuardia f s objectives c-nd accomplishments in career educational pro- 
gramming as it operated under a U.S. Office of Education contract from July 1, 1976 
September 30, 1977. Briefly, the contract was designed to demonstrate career educa- 
tion in a community college by establishing a Career Resource Center; providing in- 
service education to faculty; providing work experience opportunities to its student 
body; providing information on the productive use of leisure time to both staff and 
students; involving the liberal arts faculty; and utilizing personnel from the 
business-labor-industry cc "nmunities to facilitate the career educational pursuits 
of its student body. 

Thanks to the contract, LaGuardia was able to expand its career educational 
effort with a greater intensity than would have been possible had it been forced 
to rely solely on tax-levy funds from a City and State wracked with financial 
difficulty. The College f s programmatic evolution during the past 15 months has 
much to say to faculty, staff and trustees of the hundreds of other community 
colleges around the country. Our findings can facilitate career educational imple- 
mentation and/or expansion at other campuses. What LaGuardia has learned from its 
concentrated effort during the contract year should help others both to avoid pit- 
falls in the institutional change process, and to adapt validated approaches to 
their campuses. 



That national interest in LaGuardia f s career educational pursuits has been 
intense is not surprising. Community colleges, as well as other post-secondary 
institutions, are undergoing a period of self-examination. Policy-makers and 
practioners are seeking ways to meet the educational needs of emerging groups and 
to better prepare students for a difficult and increasingly demanding labor market, 
Career education has become a focal point of LaGuardia's mission, and, perhaps, will 
become more central to other two-year colleges seeking redirection in the midst of 
the declining traditional college-age population. if this report and other dis- 
semination efforts help such colleges to incorporate the career education concept, 
the federal contract will have achieved its purpose. 

3. LaGuardia's Q.C.5. Contract 

LaGuardia Community College has been functioning as a career educational 
institution since its inception in 1971. Its three major divisions (Student ser- 
vices, Instructional, and Cooperative Education) have continually evolved toward 
each bearing primary responsibility for the programmatic delivery of one of three 
major career educational activities required of all students. The Student Services 
Division provides programs focusing on career exploration ; the Instructional Divi- 
sion teaches career educational concepts and skills development ; and the Cooperative 
Education Division provides a full program of work internships designed for students 
to reality-test the respective inputs of the other two divisions. (It is worth 
noting at the outset that three full-tine cooperative education internships, each 
generating three academic-credits, are required of aU students, both career and 
Liberal Arts majors.) 

The RFP* presented objectives that were neither conceptual ly nor program- 
maticaliy new to LaGuardia. what it did offer the college, however, were the 
resources to: 1. Kx-pedite the , development and progressive refinements of various 

r "Recuest for Proposals" 
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programmatic activities that otherwise would have taken a number of academic years; 
2. Round off its career educational offerings toward providing comprehensive career 
educational programs to its entire student body; and 3. Better integrate and coor - 
dinate the career educational programmatic activites provided by its major divisional 
entities. 

LaGuardia has made significant accomplishments during the contract period 
(7/1/76 - 9/30/77) in all three of these intended areas, in accordance with its 
proposal for delivering the objectives of the RFP. 

Organization of Final Report 
This report has been organized into three volumes: Volume I, directed pri- 
marily toward post-secondary program planning and policy-makers , presents for each 
major contract area the prior status of such activities at LaGuardia, the contract's 
objectives falling within that area, the developments during the contract period 
and, finally, summary recommendations for its intended primary audience > Volume II, 
directed primarily toward contract monitors , presents the specific tasks and acti- 
vities conducted under the contract for each objective and when they were completed; 
and Volume III , directed toward general audiences interested in data-based outcomes, 
presents the results of outcome studies that were amenable, to being conducted and 
completed during the contract period.* Briefly, the purpose of the three-volume 
approach was to enable the reader to directly have access to, and to focus on his/her 
particular area of interest. 

Further, as literally thousands of pages of curricular deliverables were developed 
during the contract period across the spectrum of the major contract areas, this 
report presents digests of these where called for, as the costs of producina an 
entire set of such deliverables as appendices to each of these 500 iinal reports 
is obviously both prohibitive and wasteful. We ask that those readers who are in- 
terested in receiving specific course-program curricula notify us of such desires 
so that we may forward them to you. 

* Volume r: r is available from the Project directors of LaGuardia 1 s Career education 
" Program. 
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I ^ LAGUARDIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE ; THE SETTING FOR THE CAREER EDUCATIONAL MODEL 
A. INTRODUCTION 

LaGuardia Community College is a unique institution of higher education which, 
from its inception, has provided career educational programmatic services for its 
diverse constituencies; i.e., high school graduates, adults, bilingual students, 
veterans, etc. The College opened in 1971 with a mandate from New York City's 
Board of Higher Education to be the first total cooperative education community 
college in the nation. All full-time students in all curricular areas (Business 
and Liberal Arts) complete the 3-month full-time internships for academic credit. 
Courses and support services reflect the extensive commitment that the College has 
progressively made to career education, with Cooperative Education being one of its 
primary implementation vehicles*. As a result, most of the tasks required in the 
RFP were currently being performed or were in the planning-developmental stage at 
the time of the contract. in short, this proposal is directed at the incremental 
sharpening and/or enhancement of these tasks, rather than their more costly initial 
development. 

1. THE COLLEG E 

LaGuardia College is a comprehensive two-year institution that is 
part of the City University of New York. Both transfer and career-oriented 
programs are offered in the areas of Liberal Arts and Business. Emphases 
are also placed on basic skills developmental programs for students mani- 
festing deficits in reading, writing and oral communications, personal, 
academic and career advisory services and a broad community-oriented 
Continuing Education program to meet the needs of adults served by the 
College. 



* LaGuardia f s operational definition of Cooperative Education treats job performance 
as but one of its learning objectives, others being work value clarification, career 

exploration and the reality-testing of concepts and skills learned in the classroom; 

i.e., a career educational concept of Cooperative Education. 
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The College opened in 1971 with a full-time enrollment of 540 
students. 3y 1976 this number had grown to approximately 3,000 full- 
time undergraduates, m addition, approximately 4,500 adults are now 
taking either credit or non-credit course work at the College, most of 
whom have returned to school to explore or prepare for new careers. 

The full-time students at LaGuardia avs typical of an urban community 
college. In general, they are first generation college students, coming 
from lower-income backgrounds. The population is ethnically mixed, with 
approximately 43 percent white, 34 percent black, 9 percent Puerto Rican, 
7 percent other Hispanic backgrounds, 3 percent Oriental, and 4 percent 
other. Most have been marginally successful in high school, with almost 
two-thirds of the freshmen reporting a high school average below 75 
percent. 3ased upon its experience to date, the College believes that 
Cooperative Education is particularly appropriate to the urban, open- 
admissions student who has been less successful in traditional learning 
situations • 

2. C OC PE RAT IVE ED UCAT I ON 

The program at LaGuardia Community College provides structured 
opportunities for all students to: apply knowledge and skills learned 
in the classroom to the realities of non-classroom situations; explore, 
or confirm various career options; and clarify their work values through 
an understanding of the work environment. More than 300 companies parti- 
cipate in this collaborative program. 

LaGuardia is considered a national prototype for Cooperative Educa- 
tion, in a Congressionally mandated study on the effectiveness of Coopera- 
tive Education, only two programs, LaGuardia Community College's and 
Northeastern University's, have been selected as models against which some 
eighty other Cooperative Education programs will be evaluated. LaGuardia 



Community College was selected by the Cooperative Education Association 
to house the National Journal of Cooperative Education . A member of 
the Cooperative Education Division was elected to the national steering 
committee of CAEL (Cooperative Assessment of Experiential Learning... 
a Carnegie-funded project of Princeton's Educational Testing Service). 
A representative of the Division has also testified before the U.S. House 
of Representatives on the impact of Cooperative Education on urban, inner- 
city students. Faculty members for the Cooperative Education Division 
continually are requested to serve as program consultants to numerous 
institutions throughout the country. 
3. STUDENT COUNSELING AND ADVISEMENT 

One of the most innovative aspects of LaGuardia* s Student Services 
program is its concept of counseling. Instead of providing "therapeutic 
services'* to, at best, only 15 percent of the student body, LaGuardia 
provides academic and career guidance and advisory services to 100 
percent of its students. The essential ingredient in this approach is 
the College's advisory team, comprised of members of the instructional, 
counseling, and cooperative education professional staffs, which provides 
coordinated career educational guidance services to each student. As 
soon as a student is admitted to the College, he is assigned to an 
advisory team. Student attendance is required at weekly meetings among 
a given team and their particular group of students. 

4. PROGRAMS FOR ADULT POPULATIONS 

LaGuardia Community College has adapted its Cooperative Education 
program to provide an innovative Career Education curriculum for adults. 
The approach seeks to integrate prior knowledge and life experiences of 
adults with educational programs in the business and liberal arts areas. 
Cooperative Education is the process by which adults develop greater 
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awareness, explore new career directions, prepare for upward or lateral 
mobility and develop an understanding of "career flow." Extensive outreachi- 
oriented and specialized programs, tailored to the specific needs and 
levels of LaGuardia f s various adult constituencies, serve over 4,500 
students. 

5 - RELATIONSHIPS WITH PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

LaGuardia pays particular attention to the level of career develop- 
ment of incoming students, most of whom come from Western Queens. Work- 
ing with School District #30, the College directs a sequential program 
of Career Education from K through 14, first developed in 1975-6 under 
an incremental improvement grant from the U.S. Office of Career Educa- 
tion. In the first phase of this project, a Career Education model was 
created to facilitate the retrocession of some of the current LaGuardia 
remedial Career Education development activities to earlier and more 
appropriate grades . This Career Education model is designed to progres- 
sively enhance student decision-making skills as they move through the 
school grades. 

LaGuardia Community College and the Municipal High School Bureau 
of Cooperative Education have received support from the New York State 
Department of Education to develop and implement a sequential Cooperative 
Zducation curriculum from Grades 11 through 14, based on sequential 
instructional inputs corresponding to the objectives of sequential work 
experiences. LaGuardia 1 s current career development seminars serve as 
the programmatic model for this effort, providing them in simplified 
form in Grades 11-12, wherein students who attain their objectives receive 
advance standing credits upon entering LaGuardia Community College. 

This secondary school-LaGuardia relationship is particularly evident 
in LaGuardia 1 s Middle College. In cooperation with New York City's 
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Board of Education, the College offers an alternative secondary school 
program that combines the 10th through 12th year high school grades with 
the two community college years — a unique sequential five-year educa- 
tional entity. Approximately 300 students are currently attending the 
Middle College, Program areas receiving primary emphasis in Middle 
College include career exploration; reality testing of careers through 
Cooperative Education and basic skill instruction integrated into those 
subject-matters which serve as feeder courses for college-level offerings. 

In summary, LaGuardia Community College's programs have long reflected 
a multi-faceted commitment and approach to implementing Career Education 
for all levels of students within the educational community that it 
serves . 

B. Project Objectives 

In accordance with both the Office of Education's initial specifications 
and LaGuardia ! s proposal, the College has attempted to achieve the following key 
contract objectives from July 1, 1976 to September 30, 1977j 

1. Establish a Career Resource Center, 

2. Insure that career related work experience opportunities 
are provided both for students enrolled in occupational 
education programs \ x \d for students enrolled in liberal 
arts curricula {including pre-prof essional curricula). 

3. Conduct a systematic program for involving all faculty 
members in infusing career education concepts into 
their instructional activities. 

4. Secure the involvement of the business-labor-industry- 
professional community in a collaborative (rather than 
simply a cooperative relationship) with the community 
college. 

5. Provide offerings for community citizens (both youth 
and adulrs) interested in the productive use of leisure 
time, incorporating the concept of "work." 

6. Conduct a national conference designed to demonstrate 
the results of the project. 
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This final report will treat separately LaGuardia' s accomplishments that corres- 
pond to each of the above objectives. 

Each section will include a summary of the status of the programmatic component 
prior to the onset of the contract period, LaGuardia 1 s specific objectives for the 
contract period, developments during the 15-month contract, and recommendations to 
other community colleges that have emanated from our experiences. 

HI. IMPLEMENTING A CAREER RESOURCE CENTER 

A. LaGuardia Activites Prior to O.C.E. Contract 

The Career Resource Center (CRC) is both a multi-modal educational and 
career planning facility and a coordinating mechanism that promotes articulation 
among the various career education offerings throughout the campus. In fulfilling 
the former function, the CRC provides print-based, computer-generated, personal 
consultation to community college students, high school youngsters, residents of 
the surrounding area, and faculty seeking to expand the career-relatedness of 
their classes. 

The CRC supports LaGuardia 's many career development programs which are 

tailored to the needs of these groups by fulfilling, on a prescription basis, the 

informational and assessment needs of the referred users. As a coordinating mechanism, 

the CRC, as it has evolved at LaGuardia during the contract period, has played 

a role somewhat different from the one initially described in the Office of Career 

Education's "Request for Proposals." The RFP stated: 

The existing college admissions, career counseling, and placement 
functions of the community college are to be consolidated into and 
coordinated with other activities of the career resource center in 
ways that increase the potential for additive, rather than competi- 
tive, efforts. The Career Resource Center, in addition to housing 
staff members assigned to the admissions, orientation, career 
counseling and placement functions, is also to house staff members 
required for work experience and cooperative education programs, 
and as a special feature, staff and provisions for career explora- 
tion simulation activities. 
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As a result of an extensive planning process during the early part of the 
contract period, it was decided that the CRC as a concept, is an essential 
component of career education at the two-year college. The CRC at LaGuardia, 
however, was planned as a key ingredient for most campus career education efforts, 
but not as the consolidated site for all career education support staff (admissions, 
freshmen orientation, etc.). 

At LaGua ; , almost forty full-time professionals in three major divisions 
are perfc ie functions that the rfp placed in the CRC. . On the other 

hand a smaller community college, or one newer to career education, might find it 
feasible and essential to centralize all career educational support staff in one 
space. The recommendations that conclude this section underscore the importance 
of the C.R.C. concept, but call for its being tailored to the nature and stage of 
development of career education at its host college. 

Since LaGuardia »s opening in 1971, the college has operated what was then 
called a Career Advisory Center (CAC) . The facility included updated occupational- 
vocational information. Government-produced and commercially-marketed books, 
pamphlets, filmstrips and sound cassettes were easily accessible. Further, the 
City university, throu h a grant from New York State, selected LaGuardia's Career 
Advisory Center as one of several sites to house a computerized occupational infor- 
mation system. A "People Resource File" listed on-campus specialists eager to 
discuss opportunities in, and requirements for their respective career areas. A 
trained paraprof essional career information specialist, supervised by the College's 
Director of Counseling, maintained the library, provided orientation sessions to 
student inquirers and oversaw the computerized occupational information system. 

Users of the CAC included high school, college and disabled students referred 
by their respective counselors, cooperative education ccordinators , faculty advisors, 
teachers, and internship employers Classes of students were brought to the CAC 
by counselors who conducted weekly, required Freshmen Advisory -Orientation seminars 
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and by teachers of Cooperative Education Internship seminars. Student walk-ins 
represented the other leading category of CAC users. 

Materials housed in the CAC were also utilized by teaching faculty seeking to 
infuse career education i; lt o their regular courses as necessary to relate classroom 
instruction to work-internship activities. 

While the CAC was utlized extensively, a number of deficiencies were identified: 

1. The lack of either a student - or faculty-user guide made 
the CAC informational search and follow-up planning somewhat 
haphazard; 

2. The low profile of the CAC made classroom (including or - 
group) use of it sporadic; 

3. The absence of a "campus perception" that CAC usage should 
systematically build upon prior visits to the CAC resulted in 
some duplication of student advisement and career exploration 
activities; 

4. The reliance on a relatively passive mode of career data 
acquisition, e.g., reading materials, proved to be a "turn- 
off" to some, more action oriented users. 

College staff hoped that the concentrated planning and organizational capability 

that would result from the O.C.E. contract would correct these deficiences. The 

stregthened facility, renamed the Career Resource Center, would become a highly 

visible presence on campus and in the community and would support and improve the 

articulation among career education components. 

B. C ontract Objectives 

A major objective of the contract was to enhance the coordination of campus 
programs and services to provide a more systematic approach to career education. 
Four divisions of the college (Student Services, Instruction, Cooperative Education 
and Continuing Education) were to broaden the operational linkages between their 
respective career development offerings £.nd the CRC. Using the CRC space, staff 
and resources, the four college divisions also planned to intensify in an integrated 
manner the career exploratory activities of the student body. 
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C DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE CONTRACT PERIOD 

The. Career Resource Center has become a centralized clearinghouse of campus 
services designed to help achieve career educational learner outcomes. Conceptually, 
the CRC provides service directly to student (high school, college, and community) 
users as well as indirectly through pre-structured assistance to their teachers who, 
in turn, infuse career educational themes into academic subject-matter. CRC user 
evaluations reveal strong satisfaction with CRC services. (see Volume III 

Figure A depicts student flow through the CRC as it provides exploratory 
opportunities directly to student users. 

Recruitment of student-users den^ds heavily on outr r,^. erecting 

clientele to walk-in, unrelated to pro jrammatic offerings, is not viewed as a 
successful way to generate business on a non-residential campus where potential 
users have extremely heavy commitments to both families and part-time, income- 
producing jobs. Furthermore, the vast majority of potential CRC users have had 
negative guidance experiences in high school. Without organized outreach efforts 
designed to bring in CRC users the facility would be underutilized. 

Organized "bring-them-in" efforts at LaGuardia include registration of all 
freshmen for a required first quarter Freshmen Advisory Hour, registration for 
required career -development seminars provided concurrently with student cooperative 
education internships, and scheduled visits to the CRC of the community's elementary 
and secondary school students. 
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FIGURE A - CAREER RESOURCE CENTER: CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENTS 



Recruitment 

(P.R.! newsletters, 
personal briefings, 
etc.) 



(Paths depenu on 
results of Appraisal) 



Planning Interview 
(Review of initial 
contract; listing 
next steps.) 



Group orientation 



(Center Purposes, 
Facilities and 
Services.) 



Appraisal (Counselor 
discussions with 
student— reasons for 
coming to Center; i.e., 
career ed. needs,) 



Vocational and Avocational Exploration, 
including Self -Directed Search, partici- 
pating in occupational simulation exer- 
cises, taking part in interviews with 
cluster representatives, tapping the 
occupational information computer system. 





Formation of Career Ed . 
Co-curricular contract 
(Student needs trans- 
formed to learner out- 
comes; co-cu "icular 
activities specified 
and agreed to,) 



I 



In dividual or group 
professional counseling 



I 



for students plagued 
by pervasive indecision, 



Group Career Planning Workshops , 
including preparation for in- 
ternships where appropriate, 
focusing on techniques of sound 
decision-making and educational 
and career planning, 
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The Freshmen Advisory Program consists^ at. ISetiS^x sessions and is con- 
ducted in a group of 20-30 students who have the same major. x ;V The sessions are led 
by the student's long-term advisement team consisting of a counselor, a cooperative 
education coordinator and a faculty advisor from the student* s major area. The 
objectives of the weekly sessions are: . 

1. To introduce the freshmen to resources available at the College; 

2. To help each incoming student identify potential' problem areas 
that, if not adequately addressed, could interfere with the 
achievement of his or her personal goals .for attending LaGuardia; 

3. To assist each new student in choosing a career goal ajid planning/., 
for its attainment? * * 

4. To aid each st. t \ •>! -ning academic and dH^erative educaclon . 
programs; and 

5. To help each student register for the next, and subsequent 
academic quarters. 

The next organized conduit to CRC use is the Cooperative Education Preparatory 
Advisory Hour that is scheduled in the student's second or third quarter of the 
freshmen year. Under the leadership of the student's cooperative education coor- 
dinator, the objectives of the six group-based sessions are : 

1« To aid the student in assessing and projecting his or her 
abilitites; 

2. To establish the internship as an educational as well as a voca- 
tional experience; 

3. To identify feasible and individualezed learner outcomes for the 
upcoming work experiences and select suitable internship possibilities. 

Other users are brought to the CRC in conjunction with community-based LaGuardia 

offerings. The Middle College High School, a Board of Education alternative program 

conducted by LaGuardia, requires extensive use of the CRC resources as part of 

its credit-based career education curriculum. School District 30 in Queens buses 

elementary and junior high school students to the C£C for exposure both to college 

opportunities as well as to career options. The LaGuardia Women's Program, designed 
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to assist individuals to prepare for reentry into the labor market after a long 
absence from it, and non-credit continuing education workshops, are still other 
illustrations of the organized way in which clients are referred to the CRC. 

The orientation-appraisal-prescription-subsequent planning- and evaluation 
phases of the CRC process are facilitated by the student user workbook, " A Guide 
to Successful Career Planning at LaGuardia ." This student workbook coordinates 
or.ientation and career planning activities by introducing students to the ways in 
which the CRC can be utilized in their progressive exploration activities. It en- 

nt -■ . Uii-civ at. in. j .... ^-style hopes and to 

systematically research careers compatible with them. 

The student Guide has proved an effective vehicle for achieving Advisory Hour 
goals and preparing students for subsequent and more advanced career planning 
activities. > Designed for group counseling sessions, it provides a stimulant to 
discussion and a tool for student self -assessment and career research. The group 
format allows students to check the accuracy of their self-perceptions and career 
interests with their peers. 

With the assistance of their Faculty Advisory Team, students complete various 
self -inventories in the Guide . They first rate their skills and interests, ranging 
from those of a general nature, such as reading, writing and speaking, to those 
of a more specific nature such as typing, crafts or mechanics, to personal qualities 
such as organization and leadership. They then consider questions of life style 
aspirations; e.g., "Do I pre c er to work at the same or different things every day?" 
and "Do I wish to work regular hours or to make my own hours?" 

The separate inventories are compiled into a profile which is then compared 
with programs offered at the College. This is especially important for students 
who may have chosen a major field of study as a result of external factors, rather 
than based on realistic knowledge of themselves or suitable career options. The 
Student Guide also uses the field-level classification system develop by Ann Roe 

*S*e Volume III for supportive data. 
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to help students identify career families corresponding to various fields of study 
and liberal arts skills areas. Students then select three careers for which they 
three careers for which they will do preliminary research in an effort to narrow 
down their career choices. It is at this point that students are oriented to the 
Career Resource Center . The CRC manager introduces students to the resources avail- 
able there and discusses how the Center can assist them in their career e>:v vt ■ 
Students return to f-h* -o cr- r . : -. lc h in accatrd^ct .n previously 

- a ' <i * their activities with individual counseling and planning 

sessions at the CRC with members of the advisement team. 

The Career Exploration phase of the CRC process utilizes print-based materials, 
computer-generated career data, simulation modules, and guest speakers from the 
business and labor community. 

The CRC maintains an updated collection of government and professional associa- 
tion pamphlets and books. The readability and accuracy of the material are carefully 
reviewed before being added to the collection. The CRC staff is well-acquainted 
with the scope of the offerings and directs student users to appropriate informa- 
tion resources, 

A computer program, administered by Time Share, Inc., provides students with 
career and educational information in a format that excites many students who are 
not very print-oriented. Although Time Shara, Inc., does make an effort to keep 
career information current, CRC staff monitors the print-outs and are quick to 
point out to the students the need to confirm some of the computer-generated data 
which appear outdated. 

Career samples provide a third source of CRC-sponsorad exploration. This 
simulation, for economic, as well as logistical reasons, is housed outside of the 
CRC in existing and equipped college laboratory or other facilities. It would have 
been duplicative and cost-ineffective to locate these simulation sites within the 
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Each institution must, of course, consider the use of simulations based 



on 



its own programs and its own resources. Some institutions simply 



: tapes 



and slide shovs; others have gone a far more sophisticated rout 



students in rather elaborate circumstances whir- closely simul.cTr 



- . lu -ion. 



the simu- 3 is done under the dxrec.ion of the CRC director and 



..tier, in others it is done at various places on and off the campus but is 
coordinated by the CRC director, and in still others the simulations are decentral- 
ized physically and in responsibility. Our experience has shown that where adequate 
laboratories and other facilities exist, and are available for other-than-course 
related activities, simulation can effectively be offered there. Such simulation, 
it seems, would be of great help particularly for students undecided about career 
goals if provided in their early months at college. 

Although the primary career "reality test' 1 takes place on the eventual intern- 
ship, a small segment of each entering freshmen class, undecided about their career 
goals, finds it difficult, if not impossible to engage in useful career exploration 
prior to the work experience. These are the students for which the career samples , 
a set of on-campus simulation activities, has been developed. 

In a series of one-hour modules, using existing college laboratories, students 
have the opportunity to explore activities associated with careers in Data Processing 
Occupational Therapy, Mental Health work and Child Care work. 

The basic simulation format includes a discussion by a representative of the 
field, who outlines specific worker requirements including the knowledge, interests 
and skills essential to the profession. Students then participate in an activity, 
representative of the occupation, to explore their interest in the field, to test 
their skills as they apply to that field, and to decide whether they wish to 
pursue further investigation of the field. 

In Cata Processing, for example, students learn the difference between a 
computer operator and a programmer and the skills required of each. They discover 
that computers have diverse uses from controlling complex assembly machinery in 
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industry to monitoring patient life signs in surgery. 

Students then embark upon a simulation exerc: ir. which their first task 
is to connect a typewriter-like terminal to the cor _r : They follow programming 
instructions to search for and run a program called "Star Trek" on the computer. 

For matriculated Upper Freshmen and for non-matiriculated community residents, 
career information is provided by representatives from the employer sector. Key 
to the success of the Career Resource Workshops is the planning that occurs prior 
to the workshops. Represenatives from the business, labor, governmental enter- 
prises are briefed in advance by the college personnel conducting the workshops as 
to the career maturity of the students and the specific areas of student inquiry. 
At the same time, workshop participants prepare in advance, with the guidance of 
LaGuardia staff, the questions they will ask. 

Additional CRC career-development opportunities are offered in a systematic 
way at LaGuardia, but not under the physical roof of the CRC B For example, Admis- 
sions and Transfer counseling takes place in the Admissions Office upon direct 
referral from the CRC Simulated job-interviews and assistance with resume-develop- 
ment occur in the Cooperative Education Preparatory Advisory Hours. While this 
course is not housed in the CRC, students are systematically referred to the CRC 
for individual skill-building in these areas. 

In an indirect mode, the Career Resource Center facilitates student career 
development by assisting teaching faculty. CRC staff developed a " Faculty Guide 
to Career Education " which orients teachers to the Career Education concept and 
catalogues specific methods of infusion. The flow of faculty-users of the Center 
and the related Guide is depicted in Figure B. 

The Faculty Guide, which is the key to successful faculty involvement in 
Career Education, reviews in detail the resources available at the College for 
infusing career education into academic coursework. (Table I provides a summary 
of these resources.^ The implications of Career Education are highlighted in a 

*See Volume III for data concerning the effectiveness of these career samples. 
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unique grouping of career options using the Roe Occupational Classification system. 
The categories are matched with LaGuardia's major fields and Liberal Arts skills 
to illustrate the variety of careers within a given field based on job activities. 
Intended as a sample of how the Roe classification can be used, it nevertheless 
assists instructors in demonstrating the career options resulting from their 
particular field of study. 

Methods to build upon a successful connection between education and work are 
grouped according to classroom-infusion themes: 

The application of skills and knowledge to contemporary issues; 

The career preparation that results from the occupational and 
coping skills taught; 

The career implications of success or failure, high interest 
or low interest in a given course; 

The correlation among academic disciplines that indicates ways 
to increase employability and prepare for an uncertain labor 
market; and 

The recreational use of the subject matter presented. 
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CAREER RESOURCE CENTER: ASSISTING FACULTY TO INFUSE CAREER EDUCATION IN THE CLASSROOM 



Orientation for 
Faculty to Career 
Ed, Infusion 



Designing 
Career Ed, 
infusion 
Le arner 
Outcomes 



Industrial Contact (Visits to 
sites arranged: interviews 
with NAB's liaisons, to: 
identify workplace issues and 
themes appropriate to class- 
room instruction) 



T 



Feview of 




Monitored 






Infusion 




Test-Out 






Approaches 




of Infusion 




Dissemination 


Developed 




Approaches 







(ongoing 



interaction) 



Curriculum Design Specialist 
(Selecting modes of instruction 
sequencing career ed, learning 
activities; development of 
reinforcement strategies 



/ 



IF 



(ongoing 



interaction) 



Cooperative Education Co nsulta- 
tion (working with Coop, Special- 
ists to better correlate student 
internship activities with 
classroom instruction) 



TABLE I 



AVAILABLE RESOURCES FOR INFUSING CAREER EDUCATION INTO ACADEMIC COURSE WORK 
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ROE OCCUPATIONAL 

CLASSIFICATION 

SYSTEM 


CRC 

COMPUTER 


CRC 

MATERIALS 


COOPERATIVE 

EDUCATION 

PRESENTATION 


BLIP 

PRESENTATION 


COUNSELOR 
PRESENTATION 


FIELD 
VISIT TO 
WORKSITE 


FACULTY 
GUEST 
PRESENTA- 
TION 


Application 










X 


X 


X 


X 


Preparation 








X 


X 


X 


X 




Implications 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 
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Correlations 


X 


X 


X 
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Recreation 
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summary ana Reconnnendations Co ncerning the Career Resource Center 

1. in established and comprehensive career-education community colleges, 

^JTll d ^ e l° ment Support services need not be housed in one 
Physical facility, extensive articulatiolTandTef erral among the 

tKe°^^™;. h ° WeVer ' reSUltS ^ " additiVe " — ^"competi- 

lTtht aC fZ e rlr° f , 3 COmPUter_aSSiSted Career information retrieval system 
within the CRC does not necessarily provide a higher level of data 1^ 

SS l^-Zs^T^ ~" m - ht - comfortab a Ie bUt 

Staffing of the CRC with carefully selected and supervised paraprof essional 
greer planning aides, wh o, themeselves, are recent two-yea r college 
TnlT* *t' tak " advant ^ e ° f ^e counseling gains associated wither 

i£ ZTrlllL? 6 aes T viewsd by student users of CRC as -SS. 

and as credible sources of information. 

S^I^S v 6 ^!^ pr °9 rainm atic links among the career education efforts 
conducted by the different college divisions is facilitated by high! 
level administrative Planning for the CRC; as the college deansTTn" the 

ZSf ^ aSe . the C ° ntraCt year ' mSt t0 correlate the various CRC- 
housed activities according to a sequential and developmental approach, 
they were also improving the articulation among all phSes of thTcoSage's 
career education system. coxxege s 

Users of the CRC must be recruited in an active outreach program; organized 
and m many cases, required career development c ourses su ^S^Ily TrTnl ' 
students to the CRC . To rely primarily on " walk-in " clientele, would 
result m a underutilized facility. 

h^h^nr^ 6 ^^relationships with local feeder elementary, junior 
high and secondary schools, make the CRC accessible to the community's 
youngsters; however, CRC visits, alone, without classroom career education 
SfecSve! artlCUlatl ° n ' up-and-down the grade levels, is not optimally 

Community-based educational programs tailored to the noeds of non-tradi- 
|ion^l college students do benefit from CRC activities; howeve r, ourri- 
culum planning is needed to magnify the impact of the CRC use. 

A carefully constructed CRC student user guide ensures chat CRC 

Sat^uJrf ^ ^2 0th6r devel "°P™^ offerings on campus, 

that CRC users are prepared in advance for CRC activities, e nC that CRC 
use and follow-up are tailored to the career development needs of' the 

US S JTS . 
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Career simulation can be accomplished economically in existing college 
laboratories or facilities; simulation - LaGuardia's approach is referred 

untl -? areer SamPlSS " iS P articula ^ s ^ed to the student with an 
undecided ma^or and seizes to introduce him/her to a major career cluster 
and to stimulate the student to further the information search. (The 
Cooperative Education Internship provide a more extensive reality-test 
for the undecided major.) 1 — - — 



j.u. ^areruxxy oriented business and labor representatives can effectively 
supplement existant CRC -based career information. 

11. Step-wise faculty user guide to the CRC orients teachers on how to 
use CRC and other campus resources to infuse career education 
concepts within their classroom. 

IV. COOPERATIV E EDUCATION AS THE REALITY -TEST OF CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPTS 
AND SKILLS " 

A * LaGuardia Activities Prior to O.C.E. Contract 

LaGuardia has required three credit-bearing work internships of all its 
full-time, day session students since it began operation in 1971. This coopera- 
tive education component has continued through the O.C.E. contract period. 
Contract funds have made it possible to systematically relate classroom instruc - 
tion to the work int ernship experiences and to strengthen the coordination 
among career counseling, advisement, and Cooperative Education. 

LaGuardia 1 s Cooperative Education Program provides opportunities for 
all students (both Liberal Arts and Business Majors) to : 

— clarify their work values through a systematic understanding 
of the work environment; 

— explore various career options; 

— apply knowledge and skills learned in the classroom to 
non-classroom situations. 

Cooperative Education at LaGuardia has three program components: 

d) Specialized instruction to prepare for the work-internsh ip. 

Students are required to complete the "Coop Prep M course, the objectives 
of which are to: enable students to set appropriate educational and career 
goals for the internship; help students select the most appropriate sequence 
of internships; provide skills necessary for obtaining the internship of their 
choice through teaching the students how to prepare resumes, fill out applica- 
tion forms, and successfully interview. The "Coop Prep" course syllabus includes: 



SESSION 



TOPIC 



Introduction and Overview of Career Education 
Through Cooperative Education - Choosing Your 
Future 

Identifying the Relationship of Work Values to 
Your Job 

Knowing the Structure of Your Chosen Career 

Stating Your Immediate Goals and Your Long 
Tezm Career Objectives 

Specifying Your Step-by-Plan* of Action 

Applying Concepts You Have Learned to the 
Internship Work Experience 

Putting All Your Skills Together for Your 
First Internship 

(2) The Internship / Itself 

LaGuardia is currently working with approximately .350 different employers 

as pari of its cooperative education program. In their internships, students 

have the opportunity to choose from over 400 positions to test their skills 

and interests as accountant clerks, management interns, programming trainees, 

counselors, social work assistants, proof-readers, editorial assistants, etc* 

They usually work in the New York Metropolitan area for such companies as: 

American Bro?'' jasting Company 
Arthur Andei. ;n s Company (CPA) 
Bloomingdali 1 s 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Chemical Bank 
Citibank, N.A. 
Colgate Palmolive 
Continental Can Company 
Exxon 

Hearst Publications 
I.B.M. 

E. J. Korvettes 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Morgan Guarantee Trust Company 
Museum of Natural History 
Orbach 1 s 
Random House 
Rockefeller Foundation 
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2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 



Joseph E, Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
Standard & Poors 
Trans World Airlines 
Union Carbide Corporation 

Young & Rubicom International ,» 
(3) The Internship Seminar 
While on their internships, students ar* required to attend bi-weekly 
evening seminars, the purpose of which is to systematically guide their learning 
on the internship. Focusing on personal and career development, the seminars 
expand the learning outcomes available to the student over and beyond practicing 
on-the-job career skills learned in the classroom; in short, 'he internship 
is viewed as a labo ratory, in the traditional sense, for both exploring and 
testing ou t career education concepts and ideas raised in the seminar , with 
background and contextual information provided by relevant topical literature, 
students are required to make first-hand observations about themselves and 
others in the work environment, wherein they examine their findings through 
group discussion with their peers and/or written reports. The seminars follow 
a developmental sequence, corresponding to the internship (first, second or 
third) undertaken. 

First Internship Seminar: work Va l ues & Job Satisfaction 
This seminar, concerned with the individual and the world of work, focuses 
specifically on the various personal needs that work can fulfill. Students 
are asked to gather information from their work experiences in order to identify 
their personal, social and economic satisfiers available from work. Concurrently, 
each student identifies those work needs which are of primary importance to 
him. Finally, considering both need priorities and available satisfiers, the 
students critically analyze the extent to which their internships represent 
satisfac ory or unsatisfactory types of work situations. As the students develop 
the ability to identify what is important to them in jobs, they gain expertise 
in selecting suitable future work assignments, realistically appraising 
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available options. Specifically, the primary objectives for the student are: 

1. To identify the various types of personal needs that work 
can satisfy and those that are of primary importance to him; 

2. To appreciate the various options available to both employee 
and employer if certain jobs are not intrinsically satisfying; 

3. To articulate the extent to which the present internship meets 
his primary work needs; 

4. To better appraise and select suitable future career options 
and/or work experiences, from among available options, based 
on a greater recognition of his most important work needs. 

Second Internship Seminar: Employment Opportunities in Your 

Career Field 

This seminar offers the student the opportunity for exploration and re- 
search into the labor market realities of their major field. Through various 
vehicles (e.g., career publications and video-taped resources provided by 
LaGuardia's Career Resource Center, interviews with knowledgeable representa- 
tives of the student's internship organization, etc.) the student, usually 
working within a team of seminar peers, seeks answers to salient questions 
generated by the class; e.g., "What exactly is the nature of entry level jobs 
in the field, " "what career paths are available and what are the requirements 
for upward mobility within them," etc. Pre-scheduled visits to, and use of 
Career Resource Center aids as well as Q. & A. sessions with guest authorities, 
are significant components of this seminar. (For Liberal Arts students who 
have yet to decide on a major field, this seminar places greater emphasis on 
exploring the suitability of various career options.) 

Third Internship Seminar: Independent Research Project 
This seminar, designed primarily for students about to graduate, offers 
an opportunity for independent research and exploration in the student's chosen 
field of interest. The student identifies a project topic, drawn from the 
internship experience, and develops it into a project that will hopefully en- 
rich his learning of the world of work in relation to his academic program area. 
Depending on the student's interests, his topic may reflect a specific job-related 
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issue , an lnausx^y-wicte issue or an issue pertaining to work in general, stu- 
dents are , rovided with a general set of goals and guidelines, as well as exemp- 
lary topics. Once a topic is decided upon, individual meetings are scheduled 
between the instructor and ^e students throughout the quarter for additional 
guidance required for the satisfactory completion of the project. The final 
project report may be a written one, a video-taped presentation at his intern- 
ship site, etc. (This seminar prepares those students who will continue their 
education and encounter more advanced research and independent work.) 

B. Contract Objectives 

The contract requires the provision of work experiences for career and 
liberal arts majors. As LaGuardia has been requiring cooperative education 
for all of its students since 1971, it continued to provide such work experi- 
ence to all students during the contract year, at no cost to the contract . 

C. Developments During Contract Period 

Table II shows the number of LaGuardia students, by major, who were pro- 
vided full-time cooperative education internships during the Summer (7/1 - 9/10), 
Fall (9/13- 12^25), winter (1/3 - 3/19), Spring (3/21 - 6/11) and Summer (6/13 - 
9/10) quarters. Ninety percent were placed on internships that were directly 
related to their major field of study. 



TABLE II 



NUMBER OF INTERNSHIPS TAKEN BY STUDENTS DURING CONTRACT PERIOD 7/1/76 - 9/30/77 



STUDENTS MAJOR 


SUMMER '76 


FALL '76 


WINTER '76 


SPRING '77 


SUMMER 


Accounting 


61 


43 


39 


51 


58 


Business Administration 


63 


47 


43 


72 


62 


Health Management 


9 


7 


6 


38 


11 


Data Processing 


61 


39 


34 


42 


54 


Secretarial: Legal 


41 


28 


26 


44 


48 


Secretarial; Executive 


100 


54 


50 


99 


105 


Liberal Arts 




51 




63 


69 


Occupational Therapy 


38 


28 


30 


29 


45 


Human Services 


_35 


22 


_21 


_42 


_46 




TOTALS 474 (+) 


305 (+) 


290 (+) 


480 (+) 


498 



; 
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A survey of the 1976 LaGuardia graduates reveals, that virtually all stu- 
dents (98%) who sought full-time employment gained such either through their 
internship experiences, the Placement Office, or on their own. Significantly, 
65% of the graduates accepted employment in the organizations of cooperative 
education participating employers with whom they previously interned. 

LaGuardia graduates generally command higher than average salaries offered 
to community college graduates, despite current adverse economic conditions. The 
average entry level salary for 1976 LaGuardia graduates was $8,209. A salary survey 
by the Middle Atlantic Career Counseling Association (MACCA) , covering 46 community 
colleges in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia and 
Pennsylvania, revealed that the entry level salaries of LaGuardia graduates are 
8% higher in all business fields except Data Processing. Since MACCA does not 
report: on Liberal Arts placements, no overall comparisons with LaGuardia Liberal 
Arts graduates could be made.* 

Data from a 1977 survey of LaGuardia 1 s participating Cooperative Education 
employers reveal that management actively supports the College's cooperative educa- 
tion program and finds it beneficial to their organizations. These employers 
fully endorsed the concept of career education. The great majority of the organiza- 
ticnal representatives surveyed did not concur with frequent criticisms often leveled 
at cooperative education; namely, that continual turnover of internships creates 
problems in personnel continuity, and that cooperative education programs are too 
costly in terms of financial outlay and supportive personnel time. Respondants, 
however, were about evenly divided on the question of whether training interns is 
less costly than training regular employees. The survey also yevealed that coopera - 
tive education programs assist community college graduates to also develop non - 
technical, but critical job-related behavioral skills. 



*See Volume III for supportive data. 
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Top management of the organizations surveyed were also asked to rate 
several personnel groups on a number of work -related attributes, including 
characteristics commonly cited as the most valid indices of effective perform- 
ance. The twelve attributes rated were cooperativeness f compliance, quality 
of work, quantity of work f willingness to learn f initiative, knowledge of job, 
acceptance of responsibility, interpersonal communication, personal maturity, 
personal appearance, and attendance and punctuality. LaGuardia graduates wh o 
had formerly served as interns with their current employers were given the 
highest ratings on each of the twelve attributes . Next in overall order were 
current LaGuardia interns, followed by non-cooperative education personnel in 
career training positions and, finally, entry level-post-training personnel 
not affilitated with a cooperative education program.* 

D. Summary and Recommendations Concerning Cooperative Education 
as the Reality-Test Vehicle for Career Educatio n 

1. Cooperative Education should be implemented for all students 
(both Liberal Arts and Career) as both a career exploration 
(and/or confirmation) and skill-building experience . 

2. Significant personnel resources should be allocated to the tasks of 
developing and maintaining internships and of supervising the 
placement of college students. 

3. The performance of students in their internships should be 
periodically analyzed with respect to the quality of prepara- 
tion provided by course work. 

4. Career-development seminars are necessary to ensure that the work 
experience is being optimally analyzed by students seeking improved 
career skills or updated career information. 

5. Strengthening the relationship between the work experienc e and 
classroom study facilitates student career development and 
learning . 

6. The work internship program enables students to develop a verifiable 
work history before they graduate, and improves their chances of 
gaining employment upon completion of their higher education. 

7. Colleges need not develop comprehensive cooperative education 
programs to provide students with career educational reality - 
tests. Already existing federal work-study and part- and full- 



*See Volume Hi for supportive data w 
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time jobs may be utilized as meaningful field experiences. 

8 * The Career Resource Center helps to coordinate the work experience 
program with supportive efforts such as career counseling; referral 
mechanisms and occupational information ensures that the work 
experiences reflect the career-development needs of the students. 

9. Employers should be attracted to participate in the Cooperative 
Education Program on the basis of economic arguments ; e.g., 
current interns, who are trained by the organization, can immediately 
become effective full-time employees upon graduation. 

10. While career education concepts can be introduced to students 
through college courses and programs, only a cooperative educa- 
tion program enables the reality-testing of what was learned. 
As such the work experience should be viewed, and prestructured 
as a personal laboratory n its literal sense) for students to 
test out career educational -input provided at the college. 

11. The work experience should not be utilized solely as a "a job," or 
"O.J.T." Other significant career educational objectives (e.g., 
clarifying work values , seeing the applicability of academic con - 
cepts to the work setting , etc.) can be attained through the 
internship, in addition to that of practicing the technical skills 
of a given occupation. 

V. INVOLVING THE TEACHING FACULTY IN CAREER EDUCATION INFUSION 



A. LaGuardia Activities Prior to O.C.E. Contract 

Since 1974, LaGuardia has been developing an operational model designed 
to systematically relate classroom learning to internship experiences. The 
model was given the acronym TAR, which stands for the initial Teaching (through 
course work) and the subsequent Application (through the internship), and 
reinforcement (through the internship seminar) of career educatir a concepts 
and skills. It seeks to refine the concept of Cooperative Education which 
has been operationally defined and implemented throughout the united States 
as either, too narrowly, a job placement in a career field or, too broadly, 
as any "raeaniagrul" experience, while the advocates of the latter approach 
rightfully seek to broaden the educational value of the internship beyond 
solely practicing technical job skills, they fail to pre-specify, or pre-struc- 
ture the broader educational objectives to be attained by the student intern; 
i.e., they tend to rely on cliches such as, "any experience is meaningful in 
it's own ri^ht," or "experience always generates learning." 

ERIC .«,.. 
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LaGuardia Community College endorses the broader experiential formulation, 
but believes that for internship experiences to be educationally meaningful they 
must emanate systematically from previous course work. Through pre-structured 
guidelines the student can analyze the experiential application of concepts first 
learned in the classroom. In other words, rather than "put down" the traditional 
mode of instruction for experiential-based programs (a popular trend today), the 
staff views work as a valuable laboratory (in its literal usage) in which the 
student can assess the applicability of academic concepts to real life situations. 

The entire college is committed to the TAR approach for optimally integrating 
the classroom and cooperative education. Prior to the O.C.E. contract, sixteen 
teams of academic and cooperative education faculty were involved in developing 
and implementing these sequential syllabi (i.e., course-, internship- and seminar- 
syllabi) for the most popular LaGuardia course offerings. Both Career (e.g., 
Data Processing, Accounting, etc.) and Liberal Arts (e.g., Philosophy, Political 
Science, etc.) course offerings lend themselves to the model, in fact, almost 
every field experience (be it work or any other variety) exhibits real manifesta- 
tions of a host of academic disciplines, especially those referred to as Liberal 
Arts. (To illustrate, the course unit in Philosophy, Work and Individual Fr eedom, 
has applicability to most life situations, as does the course unit in Political 
Science; Power; Formal and Political .) The approach also serves to broaden the 
perspective of the career major. In addition to practicing technical competencies 
on a skill-oriented internship, the student may also assess the applicability of 
broader issues pertaining to his career. (To illustrate, one of the field assign- 
ments for Data Processing majors is to systematically assess the nature of the 
supportive function of the Data Processing department to the entire internship 
organization. ) 
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That LaGuardia's teaching faculty, including those in the Liberal Arts 
areas, are committed to experiential education is not coincidental. Coopera- 
tive Education is central to the college's stated mission. During the staff 
selection, evaluation and promotional processes, an assessment is made con- 
cering the extent to which the individual instructor reinforces the career and 
cooperative education concepts that give LaGuardia its identity. Many teaching 
faculty assist Cooperative Education staff in the internship developement 
activity. Instructors seek feedback from their Cooperative Education colleagues 
as to how well their previous students do at the real work place. Curricular- 
updating results. Finally, the interest in career development expressed by 
our students, when they apply to LaGuardia, maintains the high-level of cam- 
pus interest in experiential education. 

The key element to actualizing the model of cooperative education is 
the field syllabus; namely a pre-specif ied field assignment that is introduced 
to the student in his course which, when completed on his subsequent internship, 
will enable him observe sharply the real-life applicability of the hitherto- 
fore abstract (ly taught) concepts. 
B. Contract Objectives 

While the development of the TAR instructional model has involved a signi- 
ficant number of faculty in career education infusion, the college, through* the 
O.C.E. contract, sought to further expand and broaden .the opportunities, for. 
faculty to become involved in career education. A variety of approaches were 
attempted, from faculty teams working- on course modifications to a college- 
wide task force revamping an entire curriculum. The major activities in this 
area that were undertaken this year were: 

1. The development of the TAR instructional model for all 
introductory courses offered at the college. The impli- 
cations for this project are vast; its completion meant 
that ail students would be exposed to the TAR approach, 

and all faculty will be trained and will eventually 

teach TAR-ed courses. 

4 «■ 
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Redesign of LaGuardia's Liberal Arts program to expand its 
career education focus. 

Expanding the opportunities for Liberal Arts faculty to 
teach those Cooperative Education Internship Seminars that 
focus on career development. 

The development of a TAR-ed basic skills program which in- 
corporates an early cooperative education internship as a 
motivational vehicle for students. 

"Pairing" the college's introductory Social Science course 
with required counseling sessions to assist Freshmen students 
to perceive significant relationships between abstract 
Liberal Arts concepts and their own career and educational 
directions. 

Exploring the feasibility of infusing career education con- 
cepts into the basic math program. 

In-service training of faculty in career education. 
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C. Developments During the Contract Period 
1. THE TAR APPROACH TOWARD SYSTEMATICALLY INTEGRATING COURSE AND WORK EXPERIENCE 

Experimentation with the TAR model over the last two years has resulted in 
the increased refinement of the approach and has enabled the faculty to produce, 
during the current contract year, a sophisticated model for career education 
infusion. 

The college has made an even greater commitment toward the college-wide 
institutionalization of the TAR concept than originally envisioned. Instead of 
TAR-ing additional elective courses, all introductory courses to each major field 
of study were revised in accordance with the model. In this way f all incoming 
students will be required to take, during their freshmen year, a sequential, 
major-related-and-focused TAR course-internship-seminar sequence* 

Of particular significance is the ravised approach to Liberal Arts course 
work. Prior to the contract period, several elective Liberal Arts courses were 
TAR-ed. Logisticially, however, not enough students took each of these courses 
to warrent their inclusion into separate (Reinforcement) internship seminars. 
After extensive planning meetings with Liberal Arts and Cooperative Education 
administrators and faculty, a decision was made to consolidate all Social Science 
TAR curricula units (previously developed, or to be developed during the contract 
period) into a required, introductory course for all Liberal Arts majors, 
"Introduction to the Social Sciences The course allocates a number of weeks 
to psychology, economics, history, etc. The entire social science faculty has 
committed their time and efforts to the project, evenuating in their production of 
a new textbook entitled, "Work and Society." The redesigned curricula, focusing 
on the application of all the social sciences to the world of work, should meet 
the career education needs of most college Liberal Arts departments, whether they 
offer Cooperative Education or not. 
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The TAR development process was directed by the Education Director of the 
Cooperative Education Division and the Assistant Dean of Faculty. Serving as 
resource persons to the participating TAR faculty gave structure and monitored 
the development process. 

"TAR teams" were chosen from faculty volunteers, representing each of the 
major fields of study offered at the college, paired with Cooperative Education 
Coordinators responsible for student internships in each of those areas. As 
the TAR project was given top priority by the College, TAR participants were 
notified that their efforts would be incorporated into the evaluative criteria for 
retention and/or promotion. Faculty were also provided released time from required 
teaching loads to develop their respective portions of the TAR syllabi. Coopera- 
tive Education coordinators were provided administrative assistance with their 
duties to free them for their respective TAR development work. 

Throughout the entire process, support was sought from faculty and depart- 
ment heads of each division of the College. At the beginnin- of the project, TAR 
team members met with department heads to explain the nature of the project, the 
time requirements involved and thw ways in which TAR-ring should enhance both the 
effectiveness of the teaching of introductory courses as well as the meaningf ulness 
of students' subsequent internships. Each team member was responsible for liaison 
with his/her division. Every attempt was made to involve faculty at each phase 
of the process. Their input was sought with regard to initial TAR topics and, 
as each draft was completed, it was distributed to them for review and criticisms. 
Faculty provided feedback on drafts at divisional meetings where TAR members 
reported on the current status of the project. 

College-wide TAR meetings were held on a monthly basis throughout the 
year, to reinforce developmental activities and to share common problems. 
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Initial meetings defined project outcomes and time frames for the forthcoming 
year. The TAR model was reviewed and the teams began to define those elements 
common to each course that could be TAR-red. Two faculty members who had pre- 
viously completed an Introduction to Data Processing TAR model, served as 
resources to the current TAR teams. As successive drafts were developed during 
the latter part of the academic year, they were shared at these meetings. The 
large group meetings proved most useful in resolving problems common to all 
TAR teams; for example, the Cooperative Education Preparation course must be 
taken by all students regardless of their major. The general meeting resolved 
issues of integrating TAR elements into the Coop Prep, while maintaining its 
already existing objectives. 

In addition to the general meetings, the project directors held continual 
meetings with each of the various TAR team members to give feedback on the 
draft materials and discuss problems specifically related to their respective 
disciplines. 

In general, the TAR developmental process was successful but it was not 
completely problem-free, in one case, TAR development had to be delayed until 
a course was approved by the department head and the curriculum committee. 
In another case, a TAR member dropped out of the project and had to be replaced, 
causing another delay. Despite the released time granted, team members felt 
the pressure of completing all aspects of the project within a specified time 
limit. Despite the time pressures, all projects were completed on, or very 
close to their projected deadlines. What remains are logistical and operational 
issues; e.g., courses must be scheduled to ensure that all students will be 
enrolled properly; new internships must be developed in accordance with the 
criterion that students will be able to complete their pre-specif ied field 
assignments. 
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The following represents a brief digest of the TAR-focused curricula 
developed for the introductory courses that have been TAR-red: 
Principles of Management 

The course highlights three broad concepts relevent to management 
personnel: human relations , organizational structure and the 
functional aspects of management. Case studies illustrating these 
concepts are analyzed in the classroom. The Coop Prep emphasizes 
the relationship of organizational structure to the student's own 
career path. On the internship, students then analyze the organi- 
zation for which they^ are working and their relationship to it by 
constructing an organization chart, identifying modes of authority, 
and analyzing the relationship between personal and organizational 
values in the immediate work area. 

Principles of Accounting 

Accounting is emphasized as an information system used in manage- 
ment decision-making. The revised syllabus highlights the 
"functional" objectives of accounting: recording, transactional 
analyses, summarizing, reporting, control and planning. On their 
internships students plot the documentation flow through the organ- 
ization as a means of understanding the functional objectives pre- 
sented and their relationship to the accounting information system. 

Introduction to Social Science *v, 

The course emphasized the methodology, observational £*hd evaluation 
techniques of the various social science discipl'iriji^(e.g. , Psychology, 
Sociology, History, Political Science, etc.). Mo^im from the general 
to the specific to the personal behavior, to refin,4%heir career plans . 
and to assess the applicability of the various s^iedfc social science 
concepts to the realities of the work settings encountered on their 
internships. j; 

Secretarial Science 

Emphasizing the secretary's need for human relations and organization 
skills, students study theories of behavior and organizational struct 
ture. On the internship they observe and analyze th^ various relation- 
ships within an organization: between supervisors andvjULne staff, among 
co-workers and client and organization. 

Introduction to Bilingual Education 

The course reviews various learning theories of bilingual education 
and models for bilingualism in the United States. On the internship, 
students observe and analyze various instructional settings in terms 
of their structure and the effectiveness of the teaching mode used. 

Principles of Human Relations 

Through a series of lecturettes, theories on interpersonal contracts, 
the family life cycle and play are introduced to students. On their 
internships in various social service agencies they observe and analyze 
clients and co-workers in light of these theories. 
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Occupational Therapy 

After studying theories of psycho-social dysfunction students observe 
and analyze the diagnoses and treatments administered in various social 
service clinics and agencies. They review the entire health care 
delivery system and the relationship of the occupational therapy assis- 
tant to that system. 

Introduction to Data Processing 

The strictly-technical skills of data processing are expanded upon 
to include the understanding of the function and use of information 
processing within large organizations, oral and written communica- 
tions skills necessary in D.P. and the responsibilities of various 
data processing positions within the organization. 

Freedom: It f s Relationship to Work and Leisure 

After exploring the various philosophies of the nature of freedom 
(from free will, to determinism, to Zen) students complete logs of 
their Wowk and non-work time. After reviewing their daily activities 
they refine their definitions of "work" and "leisure" and the re- 
lationship of freedom to each. 

The latter two described above, "Introduction to Data Processing" and 
"Freedom: It's Relationship to Work and Leisure," were pilot-tested during 
the contract year ,• the results of which proved extremely valuable to the 
remaining TAR course development. * 



*See Volirne III for evaluative data. 
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2. REDESIGN OF THE LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAM TO EXPAND ITS CAREER EDUCATION FOCUS 
Early in the contract period, a college-wide Liberal Arts Task Force was 
established to re-examine the existing Liberal Arts program with the projected 
outcome being the modification of the College's catalogue to focus all courses 
toward related career educational opportunities. This committee consisted of 
teachers and counselors, as well as departmental chairpersons. The task immedi- 
ately assumed broader dimensions in order to encompass the following objectives: 

(a) The creation of a more structured core curriculum that each 
Liberal Arts student would be required to take. Each course 

in this core would utilize as its contextual theme, the role of 
work and/or community in today's society so as to provide 
a career education focus to each discipline in the Liberal Arts 
(i.e., social sciences, philosophy, natural sciences, mathematics, 
literature, and the humanities), 

(b) The creation of career-focused specializations, one of which 
Liberal Arts majors would select to complete their program of 
study at LaGuardia. Two specializations would be initially 
developed along the themes of "Work Studies" and "Community 
Studies," with others to follow xn time. 

(c) A critical examination of the current advisement system for 
Liberal Arts majors so as to utilize available personnel in 
the most efficient way to ensure the best "career exploration" 
program for each student. This would necessarily entail much 
closer coordination among Liberal Arts faculty, counselors, 
and cooperative education coordinators. 

Throughout the extensive deliberations concerning the redesign of the Liberal 
Arts Program, career education was stressed as a way to assist students in their 
career planning. Career education, as a vehicle for improving students' academic 
performance, was not emphasized as much, while faculty at the College had pre- 
viously found that relating subject matter to careers was welcomed by students 
already considering vocational options, no data -based studies had been conducted 
with respect to the impact of career education infusion on academic achievement 
at the post-secondary level. The College did not want to oversell the efficacy 
of infusion, believing that career education as a strategy for enhancing academic 
learning would emerge from field-tests of the revised and more career-focused 



Liberal Arts Program. 
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The Task Froce's major recommendations , as outlined in the report , were: 

(a) The formal requirement of a core of seven courses required of all 
Liberal Arts majors , (Faculty members were released from some 
teaching duties during the Spring quarter in Oder to develop 
these courses in coordination with their colleagues in their 
respective departments. Each course was approved by the respec- 
tive departmental curriculum committee,) 

(b) The creation of a Liberal Arts Student Advisement Handbook , (This 
document would recommend groupings and clusters of courses for stu- 
dents to take that corresponded to their particular academic or 
career interests. The Handbook would further the "career explora- 
tion" nature of the Liberal Arts program, introduced by the core 
courses, and would serve as a valuable tool in the advisement 
process, ) 

(c) The creation of a more structured career-exploration advisement 
system for Liberal Arts students that includes: 

1, The extensive use of a cadre of Liberal Arts faculty 
members who would receive training in career exploration 
advisement techniques, 

2. Close liaison and communication between this cadre of 
Liberal Arts advisors and the Cooperative Education 
Coordinators so as to ensure reality-based career- 
exploration experiences for Liberal Arts students. 

The entire Task Force report is curently being reviewed by all of the depart- 
ments of the college. Since the report recommends programmatic: modifications in 
the Divisions of Student Services and of Cooperative Education, as well as the 
Liberal Arts instructional units, extensive discussions and revisions will take 
place before its recommendations can be implemented. 

3. EXPANDING THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIBERAL ARTS FACULTY TO TEACH INTERNSHIP SEMINARS 

A small number of Liberal Arts faculty had been "trained" during the 1975-76 
academic year to teach the Cooperative Education Internship Seminars required of 
all students while on their internships. It was though that through teaching the 
internship seminars, faculty would become increasingly sensitized to the nature 
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of the wrk experiences of the student interns and would then be able to share their 
insights with students while they were on their internships, and in addition, through 
classes prior, or subsequent to the internships. 

Initially, the director of internship seminars was to personally recruit and 
"train" faculty to teach the seminars. The plan was abandoned when that individual 
(who also served as co-director of the career education contract) came to the 
realization that it would be more appropriate (and effective) for select Liberal 
Arts faculty to recruit and train their own colleagues . 

In light of this, two prestigious Liberal Arts faculty members were first 
oriented to the seminars and were provided released time from regular teaching to 
sharpen the existing internship seminars for particular adaptation to Liberal Arts 
students, and to then recruit and orient their Liberal Arts peers to teach these 
seminars. 

In their recruitment efforts, the two faculty immediately found that a con- 
siderable number of Liberal Arts faculty expressed interest in teaching the intern- 
ship seminars, in fact, to-date 21 internship seminars have been taugnt by Liberal 
Arts faculty. Several, though, were unable to do so because they could not commit 
the time to teach an entire seminar, or were prevented by " overload restrictions" 
which did not allow them to teach the additional course. As a result, two recommen- 
dations weie made to increase faculty participation in the soninars. First, such 
interested faculty would be invited to participate as "guest lecturers" to regular 
seminars. Second, several faculty would be invited to form a panel for one seminar 
session to point out those career-related skills developed through liberal arts 
studies. 

The objectives of the redesigned Liberal Arts seminars were to encourage 
students to develop more reality-based choices for a suitable career field as well 
as to practice applied research in their areas of potential career interest. To 
achieve these objectives, students were required to formulate both in class, and 
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through their seminar projects, the interrelationship between their interests, 
abilities, academic achievements and the nature of various career fields. Class 
discussions focused on the self and work. They were supplemented by small group 
activities, a visit to the Career Resource Center and a guest speaker who discussed 
Liberal Arts careers, A seminar project required students to compare and contrast 
two careers of their choice. To complete the project, students had to include a 
self-appraisal and match it with the entry level requirements of each of their 
chosen careers. They then had to research the job market projections for those 
careers and to choose an appropriate final internship that would further facili- 
tate career exploration (or confirmation) . 

Overall, 90% of the Liberal Arts students (anonymously) rated their seminars 
as very valuable. The career exploration seminar objectives were rated as "very 
meaningful " to " extremely meaningful ". 70% found it '"very helpful" or "extremely 
helpful" in clarifying their career direction. 78% found it "very helpful" or 
"extremely helpful" in clarifying their knowledge of employment opportunities after 
graduation and in clarifying their future opportunities in their possible career 
fields.* 

4 * CAREER EDUCATION INFUSION INTO BASIC SKILLS DEVELOPMENT COURSES 

Approximately 10% of LaGuardia students enter the College with skills below 

the 3th grade level in both reading and mathematics. 

During the last five years the College has progressively developed and refined 

an extensive remedial program for such students that has recently been evaluated 
by the City University of New York and the Middle States Accrediating Association 
as "extremely effective." in the 1975-76 academic year this basic skills program 
began to infuse career education, for credit, into the remedial curriculum., Career 
exploratory sessions emphasized Communications, a field which students found inher- 
ently interesting and one which underscores the practical necessity of developing 
basic educational skills. 

q *See Volume III for supportive data. 
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During the contract year, a five-member team redesigned the developmental 

skills program to include a concurrent part-time work experience as a further 

motivational vehicle for basic skills students; this work experience would count 

as one of the three required, credit-bearing internships. Scheduled to be completed 

by the student in three acadeittic quarters, the program: 

coordinates three required basic skills courses (Oral Communications, 
Writing and Reading) to introduce and reinforce the themes of inter- 
personal communications and career exploration; 

coordinates the required Freshmen Career Advisory Hours with all basic 
skills courses; 

allows basic skills students to receive cooperative education credit for 
a part-time internship extending over two academic quartzes. Utilizing 
the TAR model, the internship's objectives .fill focus on applying- 
practicing these basic skills on the job and will include a seminar 
designed to reinforce the application of the basic skills concepts 
initially taught. 

Specifically, developmental skills students will be enrolled in three courses 
during their first quarter of attendance at LaGuardia: Fundamentals of Reading, 
Fundamentals of Writing and Basic Communications Strategies. All courses will 
focus on communication and career exploration and will require students to trans- 
fer skills and concepts acquired in each area to the context of the world of work. 
Coursework will be supplemented by attendance at regularly scheduled Advisory Hours. 
In addition to the regular Advisory Hour activities of college orientation and 
career exploration, the counselor will explore with students the possibility of 
participating in a cooperative education placement during the following two quarters. 
Instructors and advisors will meet on a regular basis to determine which students 
exhibit the readiness and desire to participate in the cooperative education 
placement. 

During the second quarter , students will be enrolled in the remaining phase 
of the three basic courses intitially taken. The courses will continue their 
integration around the themes of on- the- job-communication and career exploration. 
Students 1 cooperative education placements will be either secured by the coopera- 
tive education coordinator , be they work/study positions at the College or jobs 



the students already have, in each case, the job will only qualify for cooperative 
education credit if i ^ables sufficient interaction between student and supervisor, 
and/or student and work peers, and/or student and client, and if the student success- 
fully completes the TAR seminar. The saninar will reinforce the applicability on 
the job of the communication concepts taught in Basic Communications Strategies. 
In addition, the TAR seminar assignments are designed to further reinforce students' 
reading and writing skills . 

Students will continue in their basic skills English and reading courses 
during the third academic quarter as well as be enrolled in the introductory course 
of their proposed major. Those students participating in their cooperative educa- 
tion internships will continue their part-time jobs and attend a second internship 
seminar conducted by their Cooperative Education Coordinator. This seminar will 
focus on the clarification of the students 1 work values, utilizing their observa- 
tions on their respective part-time jobs as subject matter.* 

5 . "PAIRING" OF COURSES TO ENABLE STUDENTS TO PERCEIVE SIGNIFICANT RELATIONSHIPS 

BETWEEN ABSTRACT LIBERAL ARTS CONCEPTS AND THEIR CAREER AND EDUCATE ON AL DIRECTIONS 

Two courses required of Liberal Arts majors, Introduction to Social Science 
(ISS) and the Freshmen Advisory Hour were combined in an experiment to infuse and 
reinforce career education objectives. 

The theme of self-exploration, . or "Who am I," central to the ISS course, is 
approached through methodology and ■•'iheories appropriate to the social sciences. 
More specifically, the scientific method and the theories of such people as Marx, 
Freud, Benedict, Rogers, Machiavelli and Durkheim form the core of the course. A 
crucial element missing frcm the ISS course was the relationship of the course 
content to the student's everyday concerns at the College. 



*See Volume III for data pertaining to the results of our attempts to infuse 
career educational concepts into the basic skills reading course. 



The Advisory Hour is a non-credit, ten-hour orientation course led by Student 
Services counselors to introduce freshmen to the LaGuardia program, map out career 
goals and devise a two-year academic plan to attain them, as well as to teach study 
skills. The Advisory Hour for Liberal Arts students had been faced with the problem 
of attrition, minimal faculty involvement and a loose "connection" with the Liberal 
Arts curriculum. 

By combining the courses, two major objectives were achieved. Liberal Arts 
faculty became involved in career education while the counseling component became 
integrated into the Liberal Arts curricula. The combined courses sought to meet 
the following objectives outlined in a 1975 policy paper of the U.S. Office of 
Education: 

1. To help students acquire basic academic skills required in 
a society of rapid change. 

2. To make social science concepts more meaningful to students 

by relating them to his/her everyday life experiences and future 
career choices. 

3. To highlight the different perspectives of the vrrious social 
science disciplines in understanding human behavior. 

4. To weave knowledge into the course about the relationship 
between education and work. 

To accomplish these objectives the two major courses were linked thematically. 
The skills and methods of social science - critical thinking and problem solving - 
were applied to the life planning exercises of the Advisory Hour. The ISS unit 
on evolution of culture was used to stress the necessity for flexible career pre- 
paration in our complex, rapidly changing world. Reading and writing skills were 
emphasized. Their usefulness in all types ol careers was continually highlighted. 

The counselor ai_ -ended the ISS courses. She was able to spot academic problems 
and provide immediate help to students. For example, effective note-taking 
techniques often overlooked as a significant determinant of academic achievement, 
were illustrated when the instructor lectured and the counselor took model notes 
on the chalk board. In the final fifteen minutes of the class, the advantages 

O 
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of such efficient note taking methods were discussed. 

Both the mid-term and final examination required the students to answer the 
following question: "Discuss a new idea that you have learned in this course in 
terms of (a) your everyday life; and (b) your career plans." This question rein- 
forced the importance of the course to immediate life and career concerns. The 
term project, a family history, included an analysis of career decisions and 
career paths of both parents and gradparents. The student was asked to interview 
each generation as far back as possible on the topic of career choice and change. 
Continual linkage of the two courses through the presence of two resource people 
in the classroom was ongoing.* 

6 . INFUSING CAREER EDUCATION CONCEPTS INTO THE BASIC MATHEMATICS PROGRAM 

It was assumed that student success in basic mathematics courses is enhanced 
by procedures which relate u he content of those courses to the students 1 prior 
experience and future career orientation. During the contract year, the Mathematics 
Department of LaGuardia had experimented with two approaches to infuse career 
education into its curriculum to achieve this objective. 

In the direct method , career exploration is made an actual part of the academic 
content of the course. Such exploration is made an individualized goal for each 
student in the course. Further, each student is expected to approach this goal 
through systematic application of the "reqular" course content. This has a three- 
fold effect. First, students attempt actual career exploration in fields that 
interest them. Second, students reinforce basic math skills in a novel setting. 
Third, student motivation is increased because of their involvement in a process 
that has a personal "pay-off." These effects are of course not sequential, but 
interact in a fashion that is at once pedogogically sound and exciting. This 
procedure was utilized in MATH 120, Elementary Statistics, which is described below. 

*See Volume III for data pertaining to the effectiveness of this experiment. 



LaGuardia Community College 
Mathematics Department 

Course Outline - MAT 120 - Elementary Statistics 

Text: Vital Statistics , Orkin, Drogin; McGraw-Hill Pulishing Co. 



Catalog Description : 3 periods , 3 credits 
Prerequisites: MAT 101 or waiver 

A study of the basic concepts and computational techniques of elementary 
statistics. Among the topics studied are.- measures of central tendency, 
standard deviation, percentiles f statistical graphs f normal distribution, 
probability and hypothesis testing. 

Entry Level Skills ; Computational ability in whole numbers , fractions , 
decimals and per cents , including simple signed numbers and formula sub- 
stitution. 

Instructional Objectives ; To examine the principles and applications of 
descriptive statistics , including measures of central tendency, measures 
of variability, data graphs, selected probability distribution, hypothesis 
testing and experimental desgin. To realistically relate these studies 
of statistics to individual career explorations. 

Performance Objectives ; Students will acquire the following skills: 

1. Calculation of the mean, median, mode, and mid-range of raw data. 

2. Calculation of the range and standard deviation of raw data. 

3. Construction of frequency distributions and histograms for 

raw data and drawing valid implications from them. 

4. Calculation of simple probabilities for selected experiments. 

5. Calculation of binomial and normal probabilities using tables. 

6. Usage of binomial and normal probabilities to test one-sample 

hypotheses concerning proportions. 

7. Construction of an experimental design to test a hypothesis. 

8. Preparation of two short (five pages) analytic papers on the 

following topics; "How is statistics used in a particular 
career field?" and "What does statistics say about this 
field?" 

Grading : There will be a minimum of three in-class exams. The exams will 
cover Chapters 1-2-3, 4-5-6. There will be a cumulative take-home final 
and an individualized project on the material of Chapter 6. The grades 
A,B,C,D, will be assigned in the normal manner. The grade N will be 
assigned to those students who do not achieve an average of 60% on the 
in-class exams and who do not pass the take-i.ome final. Make-up exams 
may be arranged in case of absence or if the student feels the results 
of an exam do not accurately reflect his or her grasp of the material. 
Outside reading or special projects are enthusiastically encouraged and 
will be generously rewarded. 

Attendance : Needless to say, regular attendance is encouraged. Excessive 
cuts may result in an M grade. Excuses are not required for any absence^ 
It is assumed that absence is always with good reason. Office hours will 
be clearly indicated and students are urged to meet with the instructor 
during the quarter to discuss their programs. 
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To appreciate why the indirect method was used with basic math, it is 
necessary to understand the major goals of a developmental-skills course. Students 
come to such courses with obvious skill deficiencies. What is more significant 
is that they lack confidence in their (or anyone else's) ability to remedy these 
deficiencies. Thus the major goals are to upgrade students' technical skills 
while, at the same time, to maximize student success. 

After considerable discussion, members of the Math Department generally felt 
that the introduction of career components in such courses would appear artificial 
and extraneous. Secondly, career exploration via the direct mode requires students 
to complete successfully a sequence of logically interconnected steps (statement 
of problem, research, analysis, synthesis, final conclusion), it is often this 
skill that is the most difficult for developmental skills students to acquire. 
Lastly, career exploration is highly individualized. Thus faculty may not have 
the opportunity to guide students through the maze of difficulties and complica- 
tions that might frustrate the accomplishment of the courses 1 major goal. 

On the other hand the problem solving nature of the class lends itself to 
the development of skills that will be transferable to future job settings. "Hands- 
on" computational hardware has been selctively introduced into the course syllabus 
to determine whether or not this increases student achievement. Preliminary indi- 
cations are that it does. Problem solutions are more easily achieved via hardware. 
Student motivation and success are consequently increased. Moreover, students 
become facile with a major technique in the job field: data processing. 

Thus the indirect method appears to successfully link course content with 
career competency in a fashion that increases student motivation and thus provides 
students with a personally successful experience in acquiring basic problem- 
solving skills. 

The following is a brief description of this Basic Mathematics Course. 



LaGuardia Community College 
City University of New York 
Mathematics Department 



MAT 101 R»SIC MATHEMATICS II 

Catalog Description ; 4 periods: 3 lectures , 1 lab, 3 credits. 
Prerequisite: MAT 101 or waiver 

Students will reinforce their basic arithmetic skills through the study of 
probability and statistics, A unit of elementary algebra is included. One 
condition for receiving a passing grade in this course will be the student's 
ability to demonstrate competency on the Departmental Final Exam. 

Course Objectives 

a. To reinforce student's basic computational skills through independent 

laboratory work. 

b. To introduce the basic concepts of probability and statistics and 

their applications. 

c. To introduce the basic concepts of elementary algebra. 

d. To improve the student's attitude toward mathematics. 

Performance Objectives : At the completion of this course students should be 
able to: 

a. Compute problems involving whole numbers, fractions, percents and 

decimals. 

b. Solve word problems dealing with measurements using appropriate formu- 

lation. 

c. Use conceptual mathematical tools such as c-imple space, probability of 

ah event, frequency distribution, to solve problems in game theory 
and statistics. 

d. Use the concept of symbolic substituion to represent and solve mathe- 

matical problems. 

e. Solve problems in probability using tree diagrams and the multiplication 

princple. 

f. Solve "payoff table" problems using the theory of expectations. 

g. Express number relationships using algebraic expressions. 

h. Analyze exponential expressions using positive integral exponents. 

Textbook - "Probability: An Approach to Basic Mathematics" - Lee & Hoban, Harper 
& Row. 

Evaluation - To earn a minimal passing grade, student must: 

a. Achieve an average of 60% or more on four (4) full period tests. 

b. Achieve a raw score of 20 or above out of a possible 25 on the 

Departmental examination. 

c. Attend class on a regular basis; specifically, absence*must not exceed 

five (5). 



7. IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF FACULTY IN CAREER EDUCATION 

The admistrative decision to involve as many LaGuardia staff as possible in 
the implementation of the O.C.E. contract dictated the delegation of tasks to the 
divisions of the college in which they could most appropriately be managed. Accord- 
ingly , the project co-directors held numerous group and individual meetings with 
the major administrative officers of the college to review the nature and purposes 
of the career education concept and explore the issues relative to career-education 
infusion throughout the entire community college. These administrative briefings 
were essential to managing contract activities through the existing campus -manage- 
ment structure. 

Following these administrative meetings , academic chairpersons and key faculty 
members were involved in the briefing and planning sessions necessary for the 
successful start of components scheduled for the contract period. Individual 
and small group meetings were held in virtually every college department to review 
developmental activities called for in the proposal, to identify any problems 
inheren- in the initial program plan and to resolve those issues to the onset of 
the Fall quarter. 

This extensive planning process served as a vital in-service development 
program for campus personnel responsible for the delivery of major contract compo- 
nents. This deliberate approach prevented the emergence of resistance so typically 
associated with the installation of any new, especially grant-supported effort. 
Throughout the briefing sessions, the college president, the deans and the project 
co-directors related all proposed contract activities to already existing programs 
and administrative structures. This "we-are-seeking-to-ref ine M rather than, "we- 
are-seeking-to-add" approach proved effective. 

These planning activities, or indirect professional development o^portunit es, 
have created a campus climate conducive to career education, as well as tc the 
optimal delivery of the contract. 



in-service training of all faculty for the purpose of career education in- 



fusion was accomplished through: 

1. The President of the college, at both last summer's graduation and 
his annual address to all faculty at the outset of the past academic 
year, stressed the contract, what it meant, and our commitment to it. 

2. During our annual prof p.ssicnal development week (devoted to divisional 
and college-wide workshops), considerable time was devoted to career 
education (all activities of the contract), LaGuardia's commitments 
and LaGuardia's rote as a model community college to develop programs 
for dissemination rationally. The compatibility between career educa- 
tion and the LibMi-. i was particularly stressed. During these 
workshops, the facuir.y v. era introduced to the major task-commitments 
of the contract ai.-i W^.an the process of discussion, refinement and 
evolution of opera^.w/vil Implementation vehicles. 

3. Workshop-meetings hs.l.d with the college's departmental Chairpersons, 
college task forces, ( r ...*„, Basic Skills, etc.), and groups of faculty 
responsible for the :.cj^c;.rLc task activities. 

4. With respect to TAR (i . the pre-structured reality-testing in the 
workplace of academe co;?o-pts and skills), numerous individual meetings 
were held with the TAP participants and monthly college-wide TAR meetings 
were scheduled tbxtfughfcout the year. Separate monthly meetings were pre- 
scheduled for the entire Social Science faculty. At these workshops, 
faculty began to clearly see how Liberal Arts and Career Education are, 
indeed , compatible and, through TAR, how students can reality-test 
academic concepts, introduced in the classroom, to the world of work. 

5. Three college-wide Dean's meetings were held throughout the academic 
year to report on the progress of career education infusion. Faculty 
responsible for each task reviewed their achievements and responded 
to questions. 

As contract objectives were being carried out, the college found that the most 
successful approach to in-service education was through closely supervised planning 
sessions with small groups of faculty, in these small group meetings, faculty 
needs, concerns and roles could be clearly incorporated into the evolving career 
education model. 

Because faculty were directly involved in career education development and 
infusion, in-service training was treated as an active, problem-oriented endeavor 
in response to developmental needs. 
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Summary and Recommendations Concerning involving Faculty in Infusion 



Experiential education at the post-secondary level requires more program- 
matic definition as the experiential application of concepts and skills 
first learned in the classroom. This definition contrasts with the view 
that "traditional" and "experiential" learning are two alternative and 
competing strategies. Utilizing work experiences in a pre-specif ied 
manner to assess the applicability of classroom concepts not only en- 
hances the potential for attaining broader career educational outcomes 
at the work, site, but serves to more realistically implant the course 
concepts themselves. 

Student interns too often are presumed to be able to "make connections 
between education and the work place on their own," rather than by pro- 
viding them with the necessary, pre-structured field syllabi. 

The TAR approach for systematically relating classwork to work experiences 
can effectively transform a college with a Cooperative Education program 
into a career education college, per se. 

Through the TAR approach, a Cooperative Education program can become an 
effective vehicle for reality-testing any career educationaZ inputs pro- 
vided by a college. 

Through the TAR approach, the concepts of most Liberal Arts courses and 
disciplines can be perceived by the student as having applicability to 
the work setting . Too often, cooperative education programs have over- 
looked completely the learning potential manifest in the work setting, 
concentrating exclusively on the job tasks. Regarding the work setting 
or "a slice of life" in this manner makes cooperative education an ex- 
tremely valuable and compatible experience for Liberal Arts majors . 

The most effective way to implement the TAR approach to course and intern- 
ship modification is to involve the faculty, themselves, in generating 
the actual curricula refinements by providing guidance as well as incen- 
tives (e.g., released time, counting same as a college contribution 
equivalent in import to any publication, etc.); in this way, the off- 
campus learning, which the faculty will subsequently begin to discuss 
in their classrooms, will not be alien to nor imposed upon them. 

A successful way to avoid Liberal Arts faculty resistance to infusing 
career education concepts into their courses is to first invovle them 
in teaching career educational seminars (optional or required), wherein 
they will subsequently exhibit a greater inclination to introduce, where 
appropriate, some of the seminar's content into their regular courses. 

While LaGuardia's Liberal Arts majors perceived the objectives of required 
career educational seminars to be as meaningful and useful as career majors, 
most colleges typically shy away from providing such required coursework 
to the Liberal Arts student body; our experience leads us to believe that 
most Liberal Arts majors are really "career undecided majors" and would 
welcome, rather than reject, career educationally-focused credit require- 
ments, as well as liberal arts courses that utilize work as a contextual 
theme. 
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9. The prgrammatic concept of "pairing" (i.e., offering two apparently 
dissimilar courses in step-wise coordination, with the teachers of 
each participating in the other's classes) offers potential for realiz- 
ing the broader applicability of the concepts of a single course, while 
permitting faculty to gain conceptual appreciation of the relevance of 
other disciplines. 

10. Rather than employ "outside experts" as consultants or full-timers for 
the duration of a special project to develop infusion techniques or 
modify existant curricula, our experience has clearly revealed the 
advantages of releasing those faculty who are most knowledgeable in 
their respective areas to undertake any and all curricular development; 
this procedure assumes that their peers will not resist forthcoming 
changes, and that the curricular modifications will endure, rather than 
be a "one-year thing." 

11. Instilling an appreciation of career educational concepts and programs 
into the faculty is best accomplished by small group guidance meetings, 
in conjunction with their own involvement in developing any programmatic 
changes, rather than through one-way presentations at all-staff meetings. 

12. Special basic skills development programs for upgrading the reading, 
speech and writing proficiencies of students to the level required to 
succeed in regular college courses should be enhanced significantly by 
coupling them programmatically with part-time work experiences that 
require students to practice these skills in the context of the real 
world. Student motivation for the basic skills program would thereby 
be increased due to (a) monetary earnings, (b) credit received for the 
work experience and (c) "deabstracting" the relevance of such remedial 
coursework. in addition, the learning of these skills would be enhanced 
through such practice and reinforcement „ 



VT # EDUCATION'S COLLABORATION WITH THE BUSINESS, LABOR, INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC 
SECTORS 

A. LaGuardia Activities ^Tior to O.C.E. Contract 

LaGuardia has sought to develop collaborative relations with the business, 
labor, and industrial sectors by first holding exploratory meetings on manpower 
needs and the college's capabilities, then formulating program proposals for review 
by all parties, and finally by program implementation, funds permitting. 

Through its Cooperative Education Program, the College has been able to develop 
close collaborative relationships with many employers in the Greater New York area. 
One tangible outcome of this relationship is the LaGuardia Community College Cluster, 
which consists of the College and 31 major employers and professional groups in the 
Mew York region. The Cluster is headed by two chairpersons — one representing 
business organizations and one representing LaGuardic Community College. Operationally, 
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the Cluster Committee is arranged into subcommittees, with the main committee 
reporting to the President of the College. The sub-committees o: ? the Cluster 
Committee are as follows: 

Personnel Exchange Program ; This committee establishes a channel for 
exchanging personnel between employer organizations and LaGuardia. 
Specific outcomes from the Personnel Exchange Committee have been curri- 
culum refinements in accordance with technological advances. 

Special Projects y Grants and Scholarships : The primary task of this 
committee is to develop and establish funding sources for special pro- 
jects , scholarships , and financial aid required to assist needy students 
in the attainment of their academic and career goals. 

Information and Career Development : The purpose of this committee is to 
establish channels of communication between LaGuardia and organizations 
in the Greater New York area, with the objective of facilitating the 
career education of LaGuardia students. Through this committee, repre- 
sentatives of the private sector have conducted career seminars and work- 
shops , arranged for field trips for students, and have provided general 
information on career opportunities to the professional staff of the College. 

Internship Development — Job Placement : This committee assists in the 
development of cooperative education internships, conducting simulated 
interviews for new interns and recommending cooperative education intern- 
ship seminar instructors. 

A major outcome of LaGuardia 1 s working relationship with these employers has 
oeen the recruitment of Adjunct Professors from select business representatives to 
teach Cooperative Education seminars that focus on career exploration and to con- 
duct simulated interviews with students prior to their first internships. The 
first in its sequential series of seminars, The Relationship Between W ork Values 
and Job Satisfaction , which is taken by all students concurrent with their first 
(or three required! internships, focuses on the clarification of the student's 
work values. Most of these seminars are taught by B.L.I. P.* people. Further, 
other business representatives teach the second of the seminar series, The Realitie 
of Employment-Advancement Opportunities in Your Career Field (for those students 
who have made a career choice) , to all students concurrent with their second (of 
three required) internships. 

Prior to beginning their first work internships, all Freshmen undertake a 



simulated job interview at LaGuardia f s premises. Business representatives come to 
the College and play real roles as employment interviewers. This not only gives 
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gives the students opportunities to practice their interview skills, but also the 
interviewer's systematic appraisals of students' interview performance serve as 
diagnostic devices from which students are referred to special communi cations 
laboratories to practice overcoming any deficits they may therein exhibit. Also, 
the interviewer helps students develop resumes based on their previous education- 
employment experiences . 

Collaborative relationships also had been developed with the municipal labor 
union, District Council #37 of the American Federation of Municipal and County 
Employees. LaGuardia has offered freshmen-level courses at union headquarters to 
ease the transition of the working adult back into the formalized educational 
system. Starting course work in comforting surroundings, without premature compe- 
tition with recent high school graduates, has proven to be a successful strategy. 

Since it began operation, LaGuardia has been a major trainer of paraprof essional 
teachers , in cooperation with the United Federation of Teachers. *in tfc'is 
program, specially- tailored classes are offered at LaGuaiaia, but, initially, 
they consist of only paraprof essional teachers. Only later, do the "para's" 
compete with recent high school graduates. 

3. Contract Obje ctives 

With the support of the contract, the College planned to expand and strengthen 
the Cluster Committee along several dimensions, while it refined its collaboration 
with organized labor. Industrial members of the Cluster Committee tend to come 
from the middle management level of their companies. In order to strenthen this 
committee so that it would effectively tackle broader and more complex issues, an 
executive steering committee, representing the chief executive officer of the 
organizations involved, as well as the president of the College, was to be estab- 
lished to provide policy, direction, and program support for their respective 
operations personnel. As additional educational institutions, such as Boards of 
Education, private colleges and universities, as well as other units within the 
City university system, become more and niore committed to cooperative education, 
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their chief executive officers would be added to the steering committee, and the 
designated operational executive would be added to the operations committee. 

The relationship would progressively be strengthened by continually adding 
key individuals from industry, labor, the professions and government to the steer- 
ing committee and f again, their operations designees to the operations committee. 
^ Smployer/5ducator Council would evolve along the lines proposed by Willard Wirtz 
in his recent book, "The Boundless Resource." Comparable planning mechanisms would 
be developed with organized labor. 

C. Developments During Contract Year 
1. The Employer -Educator Council 

The vehicle to coalesce the Employer/Educator Council was a Qne~day conference, 
sponsored jointly by LaGuardia and the New York Board of Trade, the Office of the 
Deputy Mayor for Economic Development, the National Manpower Institute and the 
National Commission for Cooperative Education. 

The conference, held in May, 1977, had as its objectives the introduction of 
business leaders to: 

— The concepts of career education through a description of 
LaGuardia 1 s model, 

— The role of career education in developing manpower resources, 

— The importance of an educational process built upon career 
education in the economic revitalization of New York City, 

— The collaborative roles required for the objectives of career 
education to be achieved. 

LaGuardia 1 s strategy for increasing collaborative efforts centered on the 
idea that support would be enhanced if programs, such as the conference, were co- 
sponsored with important: businesses and industries. Key Cluster members were 
thought to be the most likely to cooperate, it appears, however, that Cluster 
remittee members, typically in nan policy-making positions within their employing 
firms, were not able to gain access to corporate executives. As a result, contact 
with the executives through the 3oard of Trade was required to secure business 
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commitment to more extensive collaborative enterprises , including the conduct of 
a city-wide conference. The conference attracted over 300 participants, mostly 
from the business-labor sector. The outcome of the conference was the formation 
of a core group of individuals from industry, business, labor, government and 
education, representing the beginning Employer/Educator Council, whose rational 



The need exists for establishing a collaborative effort among business, 
labor, the government and educational leaders which will address major 
issues of common interests and concern. These four major sectors of our 
society are tied together through the human resources that are available 
in o*ir community. Education has the primary responsibility of developing 
the human resource potential of the young people in the City. More and . 
more educational institutions, and particularly community colleges, ara 
actively involved in the educational development of the adult population. 
Much of this activity is devoted to upgrading the educational skills and 
background of adult learners so that they will be eligible for better 
paying and more fulfilling jobs. 

The employers, representing both profit and non-profit organizations, 
are vitally affected by the output of the educational institutions. 
The ability of these organizations to function in New York City is in 
many ways determined by the quality of their personnel. In recent years, 
more and more employers have complained about what they perceive to be 
the inadequate preparation received by those seeking employment. 

The labor sector is also vitally concerned through the impact of the 
educational process upon both its members and the children of members. 

All four sectors are also interwoven through the economic system of the 
City, of which the human resource supply is a majnr ingredient. The re- 
tention of business organizations within the City, the' ability of business 
organizations to operate at a profit and the attraction of new industry to 
the City is very much dependent upon the quality of human resources in the 
City. 

As obvious as the interrelationship among these four major sectors seems, 
no vehicle exists whereby these sectors are able to make a collaborative 
effort in improving the human resource capabilitities of people in the 
City. The 3usiness/Labor/Education Council would provide the structure 
whereby such a collaborative effort can indeed be mounted. 

The specific objectives of the evolving council are to: 

■a) Collect data on the human resource needs of employers 

in the City. Included in this data collection would be 
information on specific types of personnel who employers 
have difficulty in locating. Information would also be 
collected on long term needs so that the educational insti- 
tutions can adjust their programs with enough lead time, 
in addition, information will be sought on the educational 
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needs of adults in the commun/ty, of those who are employed 
and those who are seeking entrance into tlie labor market. 
These data could be segmented by the size of the employer, as 
it is thought that the needs of small business may be signi- 
ficantly different from those of large employers. 

Data would be collected on the types of programs available 
and the numbers of persons entering the labor market, with 
specific kinds of educational backgrounds, from these pro- 
grams. 

Data would be sought from employers on the educational skills 
that they require in order to increase the effectiveness of 
persons going through the educational process. 

(b) Design and test new educational strategies that would be more 
effective in enabling students to reach the maximum of their 
potential. 

(c) Develop strategies to assist .the professional. development 
of the staff of educational institutions involved so., that 
they would have a better understanding of the needs of the 
employer and the relationship of their disciplines to meet 
these needs. 

2. The Concept of Borrowing 
During the contract period, LaGuardia staff attempted to secure the full- 
time services of representatives from major companies (e.g, I.B.M., Exxon), to 
function as internship developer-student career education advisors for L.A„ majors 
as well as for career majors (i.e., data processing, accounting, etc.). Both 
were to be thoroughly oriented to the nature and goals of career education so that 
they iright inform their companies about how industry can articulate with career 
educational activities at the college level for their benefit. The model was 
initially thought feasible because of: 

(a) The support and endorsement of the National Alliance of Businessmen 
(N.A.B.) as to \:he merits of the plan from industry's perspective. 
The N.A.B. , itself, had conceived of the "borrowing model" a few 
years ago, and has successfully served as the facilitating mechanism 
to induce companies to make such "loans" to various anti-poverty 
agencies and non-profit manpower development organizations. In short, 
companies have responded to the model (be it at the least for public 
relations reasons) and it was thought that they should be equally, 
if not more responsive to lending individuals to a college, especially 
if it could serve to better articulate college offerings wiuh industrial 
needs 
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(b) Further, a few companies that responded with interest to the notion, 
indicated a cost benefit to the company ; namely, in those situations 
where one's early retirement permits the company to replace him with 
a younger individual M at half salary. 11 

Companies with whom discussions were undertaken to achive this task continued 
to express interest in the concept of lending industrial professionals to academia. 
They were particularly inter esced in releasing top management personnel who are 
begiiining to approach retirement. However, no company, when pressed about the 
possible individuals involved, starting dates, and other details of such a program 
has been willing to respond. While the concept remains feasible, in New York City, 
at least, it is simply not a top priority item for top management at this time of 
economic strain. 

3. The Faculty Exchange Program 

Although the College has sought to recruit as many members of the faculty with 
prior industrial (or government, experieo\-<) as possible, the najority of the staff 
have limited experience in the worL A v.ork outside of academic setting. The 
College proposed to establish an exchange program between LaGuardia and industry. 
College faculty would be released from their teaching assignments for a three-month 
period, and placed into full-time positions with industry in a field appropriate 
to their respective disciplines. 

This would involve faculty from all disciplines, business as well as Liberal 
Arts. The faculty would be replaced by qualified practitioners from industry who 
would teach full-time at LaGuardia. For the released faculty members, this experi- 
ence would provide an opportunity for re-training and re-familiarization with new 
developments within their fields, allowing time to revitalize and update curricula, 
obtain first-hand experience of the environment of work that cooperati . a education 
interns might find themselves in and, finally, enable the faculty members to reality- 
test the viability of career options for which they are preparing students ir the 
educational institution. While in the field, the faculty members would also assist 
in the development of cooperative education internships. 
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For the participants from industry, the experience would provide an in-depth 
examination of the educational process and the problems inherent in developing 
young men and women ^or a specific caret. \, This experience would provide an 
opportunity to make important contributions to the educational process, both at 
LaGuardia and within their companies upon their return. 

The participating companies were to be selected in accordance with three 
criteria: (1) Their interest and commitirent to the program as members of the 
Cluster; (2) Their ability to provide LaGuardia faculty with assignments appro- 
priate to their disciplines; and (3) Their ability to provide a replacement to 
LaGuardia who is experienced in, and able to teach the courses left vacant. 

After many discussions with business executives and with administrators within 
the college, LaGuardia has concluded that this approach is not a particularly 
feasible way to achieve the objective of providing in-service education in career 
education for all members of the faculty, including those in Liberal Arts. The 
difficulties for both sides are enormous and no adequate solutions have been de- 
veloped. 

From the industry side, management appears to be very reluctant to ask their 
staff to teach either on a full-tine or, even, on a part-time basis as a part of 
their work assignment. Even if the company might consider such an arrangement r 
the selction of an approriate person who could teach at the college level would 
appear to present problems. A person that the company might release may not be 
acceptable to the college. On the other hand, the same situation holds true for 
the company with regard to accepting a LaGuardia faculty member. The issue of 
final authority to accept a person would clearly be a delicate issue. Management 
also, in several instances, expresses concern that they would not be able to provide 
appropriate positions for the faculty. 

Two alternatives to the formal exchange program have emerged: 

(a) The employment of business executives as teaching adjuncts, and 

(b) A jointly planned and implemented in-service program for front 
line supervisors and college faculty. 
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Through various sources such as Coop Coordinators 1 industrial contacts at 
internship sites, the College has actively recruited industrial professionals to 
teach career courses. Each quarter approximately 35 B.L.I. P. people, having been 
prvionsly oriented to the required syllabi and course objectives, have taught 
regular three and four credit courses in Data Processing, Accounting, Business 
Management , etc. 

The second alternative to the business exchange program is a joint in-service 
development affort. One major accounting firm has, for example, invited the college's 
accounting faculty to join them in their own professional development seminars that 
they offer to their staff. 

A major New York corporation has made an even more innovative recommendation. 
They have indicated that they would be willing to plan, in conjunction with faculty 
and administrators from the college, a conference/workshop that would be directed 
towards particular needs by both institutions and directed towards a particular 
program area offered by the college. Corporate personnel at all levels would be 
released to make appropriate presentations and participate in the workshops. 
Secretarial Science is serving as the first area of idea exchange. 

All college staff working with Secretarial Science students will participate. 
This includes not only faculty from the Secretarial Science area, but faculty from 
ocher business areas whose courses are required in the curriculum: Liberal Arts 
teachers who instruct the Secretarial Science student; Cooperative Education 
coordimtcrs and Student Services counselors, if proven successful, this coordinated 
conference/workshop format will be developed for other disciplines and other 
companies . 

Another suggestion made this year, but still at the feasibility-test stage, 
is for a company to contract with LaGuardia faculty to work on specific, short 
cerm company projects. In turn, funds provided by companies would be used to 
employ an increased number of business executives. 
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4. Labor Collaboration 
Over the year, the college has strengthened its ties with Labor. The program 
for D.C.37 membership now enrolls approximately ;*00 students a year, primarily 
mature, minority individuals employed in clerical, secretarial and blue-collar 
functions in city agencies. Courses and counseling services offered at union 
headquarters allow students to take exploratory college-level courses in Secretarial 
Science, Business, Human Services, and Liberal Arts options. The College provides 
career and vocational counseling as an integral part of college orientation and 
selection of a course of study. Cooperative Education seminars offered on-site 
give students guidance into utilizing their present jobs as cr Ut-bearing intern- 
ships by fulfilling those various career educational objectives discussed earlier. 

To streiagthen the D.C. 37 LaGuardia Program, teachers and chairpersons began 
meeting with the union leadership to resolve problems (e.g., placement testing) and 
develop long-range strategies for program expansion. The provision of pre-admissions 
counseling at Union headquqrt^rs and the commitment of a full-time (rather than 
adjunct) teachers to teach union courses have resulted from these planning sessions. 

During the year, the Union and the City University requested that LaGuardia 
increase the college 1 s administrative, registration and pre-college orientation 
role in the University-wide Union program. 

LaGuardia staff have been meeting regularly with the staff of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges concerned with joint two-year college/labor programs. 
One result of these planning sessions was a multi-union meeting with LaGuardia to 
begin formulating new union-college programs. With the A.A.C.J.C. staff support, 
college-upion collaborative efforts will take on a role similar to the one being 
played by the Employ er/Zducation Council. 
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Summary and Recommendations Concerning Business-Labor-Govern ment- 
Community College Collaboration 

1. Business representatives can play a critical role in providing 
students with job-getting skills, including interview techniques 
and should be actively recruited and utilized by post-secondary 
institutions, 

2. Thoroughly oriented and carefully selected business representatives 
can provide current and realistic information-advice regarding the 
career implications of education, those work issues that enhance 
student interest in academic study, new worker requirements being 
sought by employers, and labor market projections, 

3« To secure a collaborative , and not merely a cooperative, relation- 
ship with industry, community college officials must make contact 
with policy-makers of business organizations and trade associations; 
traditional reliance on communications with personnel or public 
relations offices, tends not to yield adequate levels of industrial 
commitment toward implementing collaboration in its broader sense, 

4. Business executives need to be thoroughly oriented to both the 

role of the community college today, as veil as the evolving concept 
of career education. The "bottom line" for business executives, in 
the collaborative enterprise, is an economic one. Appeals to social 
responsibility, alone, have not proven to be successful arguments, 

5, Alternatives to a formal business-college staff exchange/borrowing 
program need to be tested; the personnel and logistical issues in 
achieving either an exchange or a borrowing program, particularly 
in a time of economic strain, are difficult to resolve. Joint 
in-service development programs and organized idea exchanges are 
recommended as ways of achieving many of the anticipated outcomes 
of the more extensive exchange or borrowing notions. The employ- 
ment of business executives as paid adjunct instructors is another 
effort that has yielded benefits to students and companies, alike, 
and should be systematically implemented, 

6, Programs for labor-union members need to be specifically tailored 
to the needs of these students; courses should be offered at 
union headquarters or at work sites, as indicated, to reintroduce 
union members to formal education and ease their anxiety about 
returning to education; further, curricular content should initially 
reflect the interests and concerns of the working adult, and faculty 
empathetic to the worker should be assigned to the programs. After 
the introductory off-campus program, students could start to take 
courses on the regular college campus, 

7. A conference co-sponsored by the community leadership to highlight 
the potential collaborative relationships among business, labor 
and education is useful to expose the non-academic community to 
the concept of post-secondary career education; earlier planning 
meetings and follow-up, as well as smaller conferences attended by 
policy-makers, are useful for securing high-level commitment. 
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VH. FACILITATING THE PRODUCTIVE USE OF LEISURE-TIME 
A. LaGuardia Activities Prior to Contract Year 

The U,S, Office of Education Policy Paper on Career Education (1974) defines 
work as "a conscious effort, other than that involved in activities whose primary 
purpose is either coping or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself 
?ind/or for oneself and others," This definition includes both paid and unpaid 
work. In doing so the policy paper extends career education's concerns to "the 
work of the student as a learner, to the growing numbers of volunteer workers in 
our society, to the work of the full-time homemaker, ar:d to work activities in 
which one engages as part of leisure and/or recreational time," 

This U.S.O.E. Policy Statement resulted in LaGuardia's attempt during the 
contract year to systematically infuse the concept of "productive use of leisure 
time" into various offerings provided to both youth and adults. An initial assess- 
ment of students 1 leisure-time needs led to staff training on methods of program 
revision to reflect these needs, coordinated planning with referring community 
agencies and the introduction of leisure-time advisement. 

It should be noted that "leisure" is perhaps the concept least dealt with to- 
date ir the career education movement. Accordingly, ar -M A e College planned and 
implemented its leisure-time career education offering^, stc.ff were seeking to 
determine the importance of ir in post-secondary career education. 

Previously, college offerings to recent high school graduates and to adults 
varied in the intensity with which the theme of "productive use of leisuro time" 
was stressed. Prior to the contract year, curricular and co-curricular programs 
for ':e younger studenr only haphazardly dealt with the concept of leisure. Stu- 
dent activity opportunities, e.g., clubs, campus governance bodies, etc., focused 
on the development of leadership and social skills and the value of service to 
others.* Little, however, was done to help students examine volunteer opportunities 
and recreational pursuits with a view towards life-long leisure-time productivity. 
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Adult- and community-oriented offerings, on the other hand, dealt with leisure 
time needs of students but in a way which varied from instructor to instructor. 
A review of the scope of LaGuardia' s adult programs and the deficiencies existing 
prior to the O.C.E. contract will set in' proper context this- yearns approach to 
career education as preparation for unpaid work. 

Since its inception, LaGuardia has pursued the development of programs for 
adults on campus and in a variety of community settings. For the general public, 
courses and training programs in academic skills, occupational studies and meaningful, 
need-satisfying leisure prusuits have grown steadily to where they now serve 
approximately 4,000 students per year; these courses are supported by modest tuition 
which renders them readily accessible to the predominantly low-income, working 
class community in western Queens. More t±n~. a third of these students are recent 
immigrants and pax~ticipate in English-as-a-Second-Lattguage training prior to entering 
other educational programs. 

LaGuardia also responded to requests from many adult groups and through its 
Division of Continuing Education, sought out populations that were lacking educa- 
tional services. The focus for these programs has been on the need of our particu- 
lar geographical area for persons with occupational and community leadership skills, 
and the needs of often socially or physically isolated groups such as inmates at 
the Queens House of Detnetion, deaf adults, senior citizens and older women seeking 
a larger role in society. Brief descriptions of some of LaGuardia 1 s continuing 
programs for adults give a flavor of the college's outreach efforts, educational 
goals, and methods of program implementation : 

1. Veterans Education Center ; operating since 1971, funded by HEW and other 
sources, the Veterans Education Center has provided a three month pre- 
college education and vocational counseling program for veterans who 
lack educational credential -and occupational ska lis. The Center has 
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also served veterans who have entered LaGuardia through normal admissions 
channels. The pre-college program has served over 1200 students. 
Impact ; Funded by HEA Title I, Program IMPACT has been designed to pro- 
vide leadership training to community residents in cooperation with 
three local neighborhood organizations: The Hellenic American Neighbor- 
hood Action Committee, with primarily Greek and Eastern European popula- 
tions; Martin de Porres, a social service agency located in a predominantly 
Black housing project; and Frank C. Allessi and Joseph DiMarco Child 
Care Centers. Approximately 75 students per year participate in college 
level basic skills, Human Services and Social Science courses, supple- 
mented by vocational and educational counseling. A major thrust of 
curriculum in this program is to teach students action-res earch methods 
which will enable them to explore and understand the political, bureau- 
cratic and social service agencies in their community and to assume 
leadership roles in these organizations. 

National Congress of Neighborhood Women Program : Through joint efforts 
with the National Congress of Neighborhood Women, LaGuardia has developed 
an educational program which addresses itself specifically to the needs 
of a culturally diverse group of adult working class women returning to 
school after a substantial break in their education. The program pro- 
vides a community-based program which integrates the prior knowledge and 
life experiences of mature working class women. The curriculum is de- 
signed to help stvdents understand and effectively negotiate the complex 
structure of private industry and to combat discriminatory practices. 
Supervised, credit-bearing internships in private and public employment 
sectors enable students to develop broadened self-concepts of themselves 
in work roles and to experiment with these roler in settings providing 
structure and guidance for self -development. This program enrolls 75 
new students each year. 

7t, 
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The Detention Center Program : The Program provides inmates of the Queens 
House of Detention with a wide range of educational opportunities, in- 
cluding developmental reading, high school equivalency preparation, 
English as a second language, and introductory college courses. Every 
inmate in the program receives vocational assessment, vocational counsel- 
ing, career information and life skills education aimed at developing 
interpersonal, social, and technical skills needed to undertake a success- 
ful job search. A full-time placement counselor works with the vocational 
counselor in seeking to place inmates in meaningful employment or training 
in an appropriate setting upon release. The program funded by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, serves approximately 300 
inmates annually. 

Program for Deaf Adults ; Under a Vocational Education Act grant from 
the State Education Department, LaGuardia maintains a counseling and 
education center offering a wide range cf services to deaf adults. At 
LaGuardia, deaf adults may receive vocational assessment, counseling, 
and information on employment and training opportunities. The college 
provides courses in reading, language skills development, prevocational 
skills, interpersonal and social skills, and courses in leisure activities. 
Through Office of Vocational Rehabilitation support for individual students, 
training of college staff, and provision of special support services, 
the college has undertaken to make its entire degree offering, particularly 
the cooperative education program, available to deaf students. 
District Council 37 Program ; The District Council 37 of the Municipal 
Employees 1 Union sponsors for its members an educational program leading 
to an A. A. or A.A.5. degre* from LaGuardia (see the section on Business- 
Labor Collaboration for more details). 
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Despite many club and organizational opportunities available to the young 
undergraduate and the extensive community-based programs offered to adults, LaGuardia's 
educational effort had a number of deficiencies in its career educational approach 
to the productive use of leisure time: 

a. LaGuardia's required freshmen orientation effort — the Advisory 
Hour — did not include an examination of the concept of leisure time 
and its more general theme, life-style preferences; 

b. Teachers of the recent high school graduate varied in the degree with 
;hich they dealt with the leisure-time issue; 

c. The movement of adult students from credit-bearing to non-credit bearing 
programs was made somewhat difficult since the two types of programs 
were administered by separate college divisions; 

d. The community planning efforts to create relevant outreach educational 
efforts for the adult student frequently failed to focus on the leisure 
time needs of the target population; and 

e. Virtually no inservice development programs for faculty and staff dealt 
with the issue of the productive use of leisure time. 

B. C ontract Year Objectives 

During the contract year LaGuardia attempted to overcome the weaknesses 
identified earlier by integrating the theme of leisure time within programs offered 
to young and adult students. Specifically, the College aimed to introduce the topic 
of "life style preferences" into the Freshmen Advisory Hours, to develop and test 
a Philosophy course "Work and Leisure" for day session as well as evening session 
students, to work with community representatives in identifying leisure-time needs 
of their constituencies, and to offer leisure time counseling to Continuing Educa- 
tion students. 
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C. Developments During the Contract Year 

New students enrolled in the Advisory Hour Program were introduced to the 
concept of leisure time within a general discussion of their hopes for -future life 
styles. The "Life Style' 1 section of the "Guide to Successful Career Planning" 
was used as a ba.-is for counselor-led discussions on the role of non-paid work 
activities in developing a satisfactory way of living. In follow-up discussions, 
students were encouraged to pursue currently available student activities and 
cultural opportunities with an eye toward their leisure time needs. 

Teachers were assisted in the infusion of the "leisure time" theme into their 
course work by the "Faculty Guide to Career Education," One approach to classroom 
infusion described there is the recreational utility of the subject matter being 
taught. 

A 3-6 credit course "Work and Leisure," was developed in accordance with the 
TAR model, as a Philosophy elective for all LaGuardia students, both day and evening 
students. Evening students, mainly working adults, were able to take this course 
as a Cooperative Education elective, wherein their field (syllabi) assignments were 
directed toward both th-^ir jobs and their leisure time. It covered items such as 
whether work and leisure are really incompatible, utilizing leisure time to satisfy 
those ego needs that one's job is unable to satisfy, etc. " x 

The expansion of the productive leisure-time theme within adt" It -oriented 
offerings was facilitated by the Adult Career Education Advisor employed by the 
Continuing Education Division. He provided staff development to instructors of 
adult students, organized idea-exchanges with representatives of community agencies, 
and in both group and individual settings, counseled students on their career- 
educational needs concerning paid and unpaid work pursuits. 

Instructors of non-credit courses were seen as the primary contact to assist 
students in considering -he entire spectrum of leisure activities and its relation- 
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ship to productive activity. In-service workshops, held for all Continuing Educa- 
tion instructors, examined the rationale for student course choices and demonstrated 
ways in which instructors could assist students in planning leisure-time pursuits. 
Instructors were oriented to the College resources, including the Career Resource 
Center, so that they would be able to make appropriate referrals. The workshops 
were followed up by small group consultation sessions with teachers, presentations 
in Continuing Education classes and individual counseling for students considering 
expanded leisure time options. 

"Productive Use of Leisure Time" was the theme of a workshop for community 
agency directors and counselors serving populations ranging from young adults to 
senior citizens. The sessions examined the ego needs and ego satisfiers as factors 
influencing the choice of leisure time pursuits and the dynamics of such choices 
in the context of life stages. The Adult Career Education advisor conducted on- 
site follow-up sessions at the individual agencies on the productive use of leisure 
time and career planning, emphasizing the way in which the resources of LaGuardia 
could be utilized.* 

For credit and non-credit evening students, the college conducted career ex- 
ploration sessions, emphasizing skills and interests emanating from leisure activites, 
the role of leisure activities in one's life-style and the possiblity of turning 
leisure pursuits into career options. An adult version of the "Student Guide to 
Successful Career Planning" was used* 

The group and individual sessions, led by the Career Education Advisor, 
facilitated the movement of adult students from non-credit to credit-bearing programs, 
and vice versa. This ease-of-flow was enhanced .by the administrative consolidation 
of evening degree programs and all non-credit offerings. 



*3ee Volume III tor data pert .inning r.o how agency representatives perceived the 
value of such workshops. 
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LaGuardia's experience during the contract period revealed that while "the 
productive use of leisure time" is of sorue interest to the younger student, it is 
of greater concern to the adult. Unfortunately, in this bleak labor market for 
many segments of LaGuardia's community, the productive use of spare time is of 
less importance to the .unemployed than is the getting of a job. It seems that as 
one achieves career stability, or as one prepares for retirement, leisure-time use 
becomes a more salient concern — a concern whicL the college must address. 

D - Summary and Recommendations Concerning the Productive Use of Leis ure Time 

1. College orientation and career planning efforts should focus on 
the productive use of leisure time; "life-style preferences" is 

a general topic in which leisure time logically fits. The leisure- 
time learning benefits that result from involvement in campus 
student activities should be stressed, 

2. A systematic approach to the curricular infusion of the leisure- 
time theme should be presented to teaching faculty of both crodit 
and non-credit programs as part of inservice development, 

3. Students should be able to move with ease between credit and 
non-credit programs. 

4. College consultation with community-agency representatives on 
leisure-time needs should be undertaken to improve agency guidance 
and student referrals to specific college programs; this consulta- 
tion should also affect the nature of campus offerings, 

5. A staff position, Adult Career Education Advisor, can facilitate 
student appraisal of leisure-time needs and can assist faculty 
members in implementing a structured approach to curricular 
infusion of the leisure-time theme. 
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From September 18th to September 20th, 1977, LaGuardia hosted a national 

conference in New York City to demonstrate the results of the 15-month project. 

The institutions invited to send high-level representatives to the conference 

were selected by the Office of Career Education. The American Association of 

Cowmunity and Junior Colleges participated in the development of the agenda. 

A. The institutions and agencies, and their representatives participating in 

the conference were: 

Chatachoochee Va T 'e y CC - Phoenix City, Alabama 
President Ralph .\. "avage 
Dean John B. Vanv.-: 

Maricopa Tech CC - Phoenix, Arizona 
Dean of Student Services 

Cro ssmont CC - El Cajon, California 

0i . Erv R. Metzgar, President 

D-vun Allan Paul 

j.-. , Robert M. Surnham 

Mr. Robert Webb 

Golden West CC - Huntington Beach, California 
President Lee A. Stevens 

G range Coast CC - Costa Mesa, California 
Mrs. Nell M. Woodward, Chairperson 

North Orange (Cypress) CC - Cypress, California 
President Omar H. Scheidt 

Los Angles Valley CC - Van Nuys, California 
President Alice Thurston 

El Camino CC - Torrance, California 
Vice President Sam Scv.:uerman 

Arapahoe CC - Little, Colorado 
Dean Marvin P. Sondalle 
Prof. Don Carson 

Northeastern Junior College - Sterling, Colorado 
Dean Dick Gritz 

Housatonic ZC - Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Dr. Vincent S. Darnowski, President 
Dr. Parker Lansdale, Executive Director 
Dr. Mimi McGrath, former LaGuardia employee 
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Brevard CC - Cocoa, B'lorida 
President Maxwell C- King 

Broward CC - Fort Laud" : ale, Florida 
Dean David A. Groth 

Daytona Beach CC - Daytona, Florida 
Dr. Charles H. Polk, President 

Florida Junior College - Jacksonville, Florida 
Dr. H. James Owen, Vice President 

Miami Dade CC - Miami, Florida 
Dr. George Mehallis, President 

DeKalb CC - Clarkston, Georgia 
Dean Barry L. Mellinger 

City College of Chicag o- - Chicago, Illinois 
Dean Clifford d. Fields 

Indiana Vocational Tech - Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dean J. William Ullery 

Kirkwood CC - Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Prtasident Selby A. Ballantine 

Mr. Larry Willis, Director of Career Education 

Brown -Machile College - Saline, Kansas 

Mr. Gary Talley, Administrative Affairs Adm. 

Hutchinson CC - Hutchinson, Kansas 

Dr. James Stringer, Dean of Student Services 

Somerset CC - Somerset, Kentucky 

Dr. Daryl Vanderwilt, Associate Director 

University of Maine at Agusta - Aguata, Maine 
David W. Wheeler, Coordinator of Placement 

Prince George Tech College - Larg<- , Maryland 
Daniel ^. ;-rise, Dean 
Dorothy L. Medert 

Springfield Tech CC - Springfield, Massachusetts 
President Robert C. Geitz 

Wayne County C C - Detroit, Michigan 
President Reginald Wilson 
Ms. Mildred Tanner, Acadenaic Affairs Adm. 
Mr. Fred Tanner, Academic Affairs Adm. 



James Pettigrew, Coop Director 



Alburguergu ---r h Voc. Inst , - Alburquerque , New Mexico 
Harold W. Jacx^on, Vice President 

Mi lford Tech Inst. - Milford, Nebraska 
Dr. Robert E. Klabines 

Western Nevada CC - Carson City, Nevada 
Dean Marcia Borasin 

Brookdale CC - Lincroft, New Jersey 
Dr. Donald Smith , President 
Dr. John F. Gallagher 
Mr. Harvey Schmelter 
Mr. Norton Millner 

Asnuntuck CC - Enfield, Connecticut 
President Daniel R. McLaughlin 
Mr. William Searle, Dean of Instruction 
Mr. Laroy Brown, Supt. of Schools 

Mr. Nick Heldreth, Mgr. of Manpower Development & Training 
Mr. Jack J. Healy, V.P. Lego Systems 

Mr. Joseph Uehlein, Admin. Aide, Connecticut State Labor Council 

Fashion Institute of Technology - New York, New York 
President Marvin Feldman 

Villa Maria College - Buffalo, New York 
Sr. M. Pachomia Lenda 

Jamestown CC - Jamestown, New York 
Cavid W. Petty, Dean of Instruction 

Borough of Manhattan CC - New York, New York 
Dean D. Fitzgerald 

Ms. Harriet van Sickle, Associate Dean 

North Dakota State School of S ci ence - Wahpeton, North Dakota 
Dr. Clair T. Blikre, President 
Mr. Rich Hauck 

Sinclair CC - Dayton, Ohio 
Clifford Peterson, vice President 

Oklahoma State Tech - Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Wayne M. Miller, c rector 

C laremore Junior College - Claremore, Oklahoma 
Dr. Ricnard H. Mosier, President 
Berty Jackson, vice President 

South Oklahoma Junior College - Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
R. P. Harrington , Dean 



Dean Gerald Asmussan 

Portland CC - Portland, Oregon 
Dr. Amo DeBernardis, President 

Chemek e ta CC - Salem, Oregon 
Dr # George Moore, Coordinator 

Delaware CC - Media, Pennsylvania 

N. Dean Evans, Vice President 

James Donald, Director of Career Education 

Williamsoport Area CC - Williamsport , Pennsylvania 
David Heiney, Assistant Dean 

Larry Emery, Director of Career Development Center 
William Bradshaw, Director of Coop Ed. 

Piedmont Techni cal College ■■ Greenwood , South Carolina 
Dr. Lex Walters, President 

Tri County Tech College - Pendleton, South Carolina 
Dr. Don C. Garrison, President 

Richland College - Dallas, Texas 
Sharon Griffith, Dean 

Tarrant County Junior College - Fort Worth, Texas 
Joe B. Rushing, Chancellor 

Mountain View College of the Dallas C.C. Distric t - Dallas. Texas 
President David M. Sims 

Community College of Vermont - Montpelior, Vermont 

Alice Hooper, Career Coordinator 

Nancy Fried, Learning Support Coordinator 

Northern Virginia CC - Anandale, Virginia 

Mr. Anthony C. Tardd, Counselor of Student Services 

J. Sargeant CC - Richmond, Virginia 
Dr. S.A. Burnette, President 

Wytheville CC - Wytheville, Virginia 

Ms. Noreen Holston, Coordinator of Counseling 

John Tylor CC - Chester, Virginia 
President John W. Lavery 

Fort S.^ilacoom CC - Tacoma, Washington 
Dr. Robin H. Stauffer, President 

Seattle CC District - Seattle, Washington 
Dr. John W. Casey, President 

Yakima Valley CC - Yakima, Washington 
Les Vierra, Dean 
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Cincinnati Tech College - Cincinnati , Ohio 

President Frederick B. Schlimm 

Dr. Gordon L. Snowbarger, Vice President 

Chattanooga state Tech College - Chattanooga , Tennessee 
President Charles W. Branch 

College of San Mateo - San Mateo , California 
President David H. Mertes 

University of Houston - Houston, Texas 
Ms. Nel Carr 

AACJC - Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Richard Wilson, Vice President 

Mr. William Abbott , Director , Union-Community College Project 

National Commission for Cooperative Educatio n 
Ms. Janice Firestein 

Mohawk Valley Community College - Utica, New York 
Robert E. Barde, Dean of Academic Affairs 

Greater Harcford CC - Hartford, Connecticut 

Arthur C. 3anks, Jr., President 

Walter J. Markiewicz, Dean of the College 

Albany Junior College - Albany, Georgia 
Dr. B.R. Tilley, President 

Virginia Western CC - Roanc'-e, Virginia 
Harry Nickens 

Jef ferson CC (University of Kentucky ) - Louisville, Kentucky 
T» Steve Yeager, Coordinator 

Truman College - Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. Wallace B. Appelson, President 

Reading Area CC - Reading, Pennsylvania 
Dr. Lewis Ogle, President 
Gene Williams 
Robert Zimmerman 

San Jose CC - San Jose, California 
Myrna Harrison, Dean of Instruction 

Merriut College - Oakland, California 
Dr. Donald Godbold, President 
Carolyn Schuetz, Coordinator 
t 

Utah Technical College of Salt Lake 
Jay L. Nelson, President 



g ooviixxj, ipxxega - l,os axt:os, uaxirornia 
James S. Fitzgerald 

Cerro Coso CC - Ridgecrest, California 
Dr. Richard S. Meyers 

Cincinnati Technical College 
Mr. Fred Schlimm 

Shasta Community College - Redding, California 
Dr. Dale Miller 

Dr. Charles D # Miller, Chairman of the Board of Trustees 

Manatee Jr. College - Bradenton, Florida 
Cyrus Chriswell, Dean of Students 

Cuyahoga CC 

Dr. Nolen M. Ellison, District. Chancellor 

San Francisco CC - San Francisco, California 
Dr. Herbert Sussman, Chancellor/Supt. 

St. Louis CC - Missouri 

Dr. Lawrence J. Wolf, Associate Dean 

Community College of Baltimore - Maryland 
Dr. Rafael Cortada, President 
Dr. Ray Bowen, Vice President 

Bronx Community College - New York, New Y^rk 
Professor Constance Lerner 

Macombs County CC - Warren, Michigan 

Dr. Lyle R. Robertson, Vice President for Instruction 

Technical Community College - Santurce, P.R. 
Efren Figueroa Banitez, J.D., Chancellor 

Jefferson State Junior College - Burmingham, Alabama 
Dr. Pat Wallace 

Tatiolani Community College - Honolulu 
Dr. Joyce Tsunoda, Provost 

Dr. Leon Richards, Assistant Dean of Instruction 
Mountain Empire Community College 

Mrs. Revonda Williams, Division Chairperson Engineering & Asst. to the Pres. 

Ocean Community College - Toms River, New Jersey 
Wilmot F. Oliver, Dean of Instruction 
Joseph H. Roberts 

Labette Community College - Parsons, Kansas 
James J. Altendorf , President 
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Dr. Coby V. Smith, Divison Head of Planning & Development Department 



Roxbury Community College - Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Willie Booker, Director of Cooperative Education 

Kenneth Duke, Assistant Director of Cooperative Education 

Corning Community College - Corning, New York 
Don ^eck 



The program is .. .eluded below. 



a. uonrerence Program 



Sepr. 18th 
5;00 - 6:30 p.m. 
6:30 - 7:30 
7:30 

7:30 - 7:45 
7:45 - 8:15 



IMPLEMENTING CA?J%ER EDUCATION AT THE COMMUNITY 
AND JUNIOR COLLEG E 
September 18-20, 1977 - Doral in, New York City 

PROGRAM 

Opening Session 

Registration 

Mixer - Cash Bar 

Dinner - Keynote Presencati- is 

Introduction and Welcome 

Dr. Joseph Shenker, President 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College 

Career Education In The Community And Junior College : 

I - The Evolving Need 

Dr. Richard Wilson, Vice President for Programs 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

II - Responding To The Need 



Dr. Kenneth Hoyt, Professor of Education 

University of Maryland: Former Director, Office of Career 
Education, U.S. Office of Education 



This Conference is conducted under a contract between 
F.H. LaGuardia Community College 
and the 

Office of Career Education, U.S. Office of Education 
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Sept, 19th 



Morning Session 



Session Chairperson 

Ms, Janice Firestein, Associate Director 
National Commission for Cooperative Education 

8:30 - 10:00 Breakfast/Opening Session 

Career Education At The Two-Year College: 
3 Operational Models 

Dr. N. Dean Evans, Vice President 
Delaware County Community College 

Dr. James Stringer, Dean of Students 
Hutchinson Community College 

Dr. Joseph Shenker, President 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College 

10: Of - 10:45 General Session/Career Exploration And Advisement 

Dr. D. James Donald, Career Education Coordinator 
Delaware County Community College 

Dr. Jeffrey Kleinberg, Associate Dern of Students 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College 

10:45 - ^1:00 Coffee Break 

11:00 - 12; 15 Workshop Sessions: Career Exploration And Advisement 

1. The College-Wide Career Resource Center 

2. rhe Career Sample: Reality- Basad Simulations 

3. Career Advisement Through A Specialized Counseling Program 

4. Career Exploration Seminars For The Undecided Liberal Arts Major 

5. Career Exploration For Iht Disabled Student 
5. Career Sxplcration For Zha Adult Learner 
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12:30 - 2:00 General Session - Lunch 

Luncheon Soea>~~ 



Donald C. Doele, Vice President - Personnel Resources 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 

. 2:00 - 2:45 Afternoon Session 

General Session; Teaching Career Educational Concepts & Skills 
In The Classroom 

Marvin P. Sondalle, Dean of Students 
"Arapahoe Cone unity College 

Dr. Joel Millonzi, Chairperson, Social Science Division 
Fiorcllo H. LaGuardia Community College 

Dr. Flora Mancuso, Assistant Dean of Faculty 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College 

2:45 - 4:00 Workshop Sessions : Teaching Career Educational Concepts & Skills 

In The Classroom 

1. Business Communication Skills: Written and Oral 

2. Simulated Job Interviews 

3. Infusing Career Education Into Basic Skills Courses 

4. Broadening The College's Technical Curricula 

5. Teaching Liberal Arts Concepts Within The Contextual Theme 

Of Work 

6. Integrating The Classroom And Co-op: Liberal Arts 

7. Integrating The Classroom And Co-op: Technical Curricula 
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Sept. 20th 



8:30 - 9:45 



9:45 - 10:45 



10:45 - 11:00 
1\:00 - 11:30 



11:30 - 12:15 



12:30 - 2:00 



Mo rning Session 

S_? s slon Ch a irperson 

Joseph Stapleton, Dean of Administration 
Fiorello E. LaGuardia Community College 

Breakfast - General Session 

Cooperative Education As The Reality-Test Of Career 
Educational Concepts And Skills 

Dr. Lee A. Stevens, President 
Golden West College 

Dr. Irwin Feifer, Director of Educational Programs 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College 

Workshop Sessions : Cooperative Education & Career 
Education Reality-Test Workshops 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Different Types of Cooperative Education Models 
Internship Development 

Internship Seminars & Their Role In Guiding The 
Learning At The Workplace 

4. Coop And The Basi; Skills 

5, The Educational Role Of The Coordinator 
Coffee Break 

The Business/Labor/Sducation Council : A Strategy for 
Collaboration 

Mr, William Sloboda, Executive Vice President 
The New York Board of Trade 

Career Education Outcomes : Student -Employer- Faculty 
Panel Discussion 

Dr. Sheila C. Gordon, Associate Dean, Cooperative Education 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College 

General Ses? £n - Lunch 

Luncheon Sneaker 

William L. Abbott, Director, Service Center for Community Colleg 
Labor Union Ccoperation 

American Association of Conrmunit^ and Junior Colleges 
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2:00 - 3:00 Impact of Career Education : Some Preliminary Findings 

Dr. Daniel Ehrlich, Director of Institutional Research 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College 

3:00 Summary of Conference Proceedings 

Ms. Ellen Kennelly, Career Education Project Associate 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia Community College 



(The conference was the major dissemination effort aimed at community colleges 
throughout the United States. Another was a series of five newsletters, called 
ACCLS3, which presented updated progress reports on all career education develop- 
ments at LaGuardia. ACCESS was mailed to the presidents of all the two-year 
colleges on the office of Education mailing list.) 
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gg g CTlVE TO ESTABLISH A CAggg gg^g^cgm 

TaskJ.: To administrative ly consoli date within th- rpr 

education co^^ ~ l1lr -,- LUl * ^ ~ CRC e - XlsClM c ™^s car^r 

-^_a: Meet with college officers of the appropriate divisions 
now responsible for campus career education services and 

Plan for the administrative relocation «, 

£ej -ocation of these services. 

(Completed: 7/15/76) 
-tivit^: wor, with college facilities officer to house the service 
designated ia appropriate space within Center. 
^Appropriate space has been designated for the CRC in 
lac-uardia's totally renovated campus facility, but con- 
struction delays have prevented its relocation during the 
contract year. However, the present CRC location has been 

adecuate for this vp^-r'~ -~+-- • ^ • 

1 — ±i:> yea_r ^ activities.) 

(Completed : 7/3C/76 ) 

- 7 ~ '-/ -evelop communication mechani qne +-~ ■ 

^ ecn anisms to insure that related 

services ar° nf-pr ^ ; ^ _ _ , . 

-x- or^er_^ m a coordinated wa* 

(Completed; 7/ 30/76) 
Center. o rdinate Jig diverse se r vices housed aTth T 

■ ACtiVit7 ^ rSVi3Sd t0 designate CRC direction to project co- 

director, who supervises CRC manager. 



who s e 



-rient manager to t.:e career 



(Completed: 7/15/76) 
education specific capabilities 
of various divisions with She college. 

■ -oiapieted: 7 / l5/76) 
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Task 3 ; Tc recruit, hire and orient other proposed Care e r Resource Center 
staff (i.e., career counseling aides. ) 

Activity a ; Locate and hire CRC peer counseling aides. 

(Completed: 7/15/76) 

Activity b : Orient staff to LaGuardia's career education approach. 

(Completed: 7/30/ 76) 

Task 4 : T o install the coordinated service : ... m for student and faculty users 
of the CRC . 

Activity a: Design and develop detailed manuals to meet the needs of 
faculty and student users of the CRC. 
Student "Guide to Career Education at LaGuardia." 

(Completed: 8/31/76) 
Faculty "Guide to Career Education Infusion." 

(Completed : 1 Z25/77 ) 
Activity b ; Disseminate information throuc,- culty meetings re: 
capability of various Center components. 

(Completed. 9/9/76) 

Orientation to Faculty "Guide." 

(Completed: 4/30/77) 
Activity c: Develop and implement referral mechanisms aimed at pro- 
viding easy access to Center's service components. 

( Completed : 8/20/77) 
Activity d : Implement said referral mechanisms and service plan, 
monitoring the efficacy of the-** procedures. 

'. Cuapl e t ed : 9/30/77) 

Task 5 : To design and develop a simulation laboratory to * r ' -h both 

business and liberal arts majors with convenient _3 to a 

workplace . 

Activit- o a - d: Task revised to have simulation ncdules housed in 
existing college laboratories. 
- ilation module format developed. (Completed: 12/20/76) 

< t . 
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Simulation module developed. (Completed: 3/1/77) 

Simulation modules pilot-tested and evaluated during Freshmen 
Career .Advisory Hours. (Completed: 6/5/77) 

Additional Task : The Creation of a course entitled, "The Peer Tu.tor E xperience. 
Activity a : Pilot testing of course. (Completed: 6/5/77) 

OBJECTIVE 3 : TO CONDUCT A SYSTEMATIC PROGRAM FOR IM PLYIN G LAGUARDIA FACULTY IN 
INFUSING C.E. CONCEPTS INTO THEIR INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Task 1 : Adaptation of TAR model to additional LaGuardia cour ses. Task 
revised to include adaptation of TA R model to all introductory 
courses offered at the College . 

Activity a : Selection of courses and coordinate faculty delegated 

teams. (Completed: 10/1/76) 

Activity b : R-view of course syllabi and opportunity for application 

in internships. (Completed: 11/1/77) 

Activity £: development of TAR sequential syllabi. 

Completion date delayed for seme syllabi due to personnel 

changes and lengthy college requirement for obtaining approval 

of curricular changes. (Completed: 7/1/77) 

Task 2 : Process and Product evaluations of TAR. courses currently 
under development . 

Activity a: Consumer and provider evaluation of each component of the 

Data Processing TAR sequence. 

Design of evaluation instruments. (Completed: 12/10/76) 

Administration of evaluation installments. (Completed: 6/1/77) 

Tabulation of evaluation data. (Completed : 1/1/11 ) 

Additional Activity : Process evaluation of TAR development. 

(Completed : 0/ 30/77 ) 
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Task 3 : Review the LaGuardia course catalogue to focus al I LaGu ardia 
courses towards related C.E. opoortuni ties . 



'rse catalogue modification became part of trie larger zr*&y. of restructurin j 

the L.L -jral Aits curriculum. v The following additional activities were undertaken 

in this regard: 

design of TCPJi courses to be required of ail L«A. Majors. 

(Completed: 6/1/77) 

Completion of L.A. curriculum revision report to serve as 

basis for catalogue revision. Publication pending college 

approval. (Completed: 6/1/77) 

Task 4: Provide in-service training to L.A. faculty members in how to 
teach career education internship seminars to L.A. majors and 
the opportunity to teach same. 

Cask revised to release two faculty to design and implement a new L.A. 

Cooperative Education internship seminar and to train other faculty to teach it.* 

Internship seminar designed. (Completed: 3/19/77) 

internship seminar pilot tested. (Completed: 6/15/77) 

Training of L.A. faculty. (Completed: 9/10/77) 

Task 5 : Provide work-study experiences as the motivational vehicle to 

sustain students requiring heavy English and Math remedial work . 

Task revised to provide for redesign of basic skills program , incorporating 

the TAJ? model, which will allow remedial students to have earlier internship 

experiences . 

Redesign of Lasic Skills Program. (Completed: 6/1/77) 

Task 6 : The util ization of LaGuardia ."acuity in freshmen Career Advisory Hours. 
Task revised to pilot test course with incoming freshmen daring the Spring 
academic quarter. 

Activity a: Planning of paired Advisory Lours with the introduction 

co 3oc.nl I'cience cource. (Completed: 3/1, 7 7) 

"Lee Vol. I for elaboration 
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v i a e paired course to :r a s hj :\ e p. , 



/5/77 1 ! 



- S V e l o Cm e P. 



f acultv. 



:t -.' :ig r o'/isi- H or on— coir.c: , hi— month Iv v;orkshocs for ail 



■. r a e r 



woi 



:ith .:ollega' administrators , department heads 
jional deve Lopmrr.t periods, small group rr.ee t- 



splaoec ah a bi -monthly worhshcp format for the duration of the contract 

( Ccnple tad : 9/3 0/77 ) 

lave lopment of a three month professional exchange program between 
industry ar.d CaC-uarcio Jomnunitv Coliece. 



iconati: 



change model 



mcertaxen r r cm 



: j_ . s : : :i 



ix en anc e 



je elocment 



7 / i 5 / 7 6 to 0 / 5 / 7 7 w i ah business and 
program. A mutually acceptable ex- 
several m-service training programs 
(Completed; 6/5/77) 
model for infusion of C.Z. concepts into 



neaoai aaions , 



laGuardia's Sasir Math course requirement and era miner Math 



i nstructors m now Co conduct such infusion. 
^ sale :r the saucy or the feasibility of infusing C.E. concepts intc 
= ; n iniaaior. model was developed for Z 1 erne n tar v Statistics 



eces i ;;n or course 



: Completed : 
Come Leted : 



Vr.e conrerer.ee co coaiasce the am pi oyer/' Educator Council was delayed until 
to insure ic>-guaca upper:. lha Council v;as formed ?.s a direct result of 



ij-. . :or ^unor: 
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/BJECTT.'E E: PROVIDE SPECIFICALLY FOR TKZ USE OF BOTH PROFESSIONAL A!ID NON- 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL FROM xHE' 


B.L.I.?. COMMUNITY IN T HELPING 


STUDENTS IN' CAREER. EDUCATION ON 


CAMPUS 0? THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Task 1: To "borrow" ind ustrial prof es sionals froiu r epresentative companies to 
ser/e as full- time Coope rative Education p rofessors at La Guardi a 
Community College. 

Negotiations with business representatives from. o/l/7~ to 5/5/77 had indicated 

chat the ''borrowing concrpt" is feasible. however t business was unwilling to make 

specific commitments to "loan" executives to the College. x 

Task 2: To r ecru in industrial professionals to teach regular LaGuardia cou rses 
as Adjunct Professors; i.e., to infuse academic inputs with industrial 
inputs . 

Activ ities a, . and z : The recruitment , orientation of business r epresenta- 

began "V 1/7*3 - They have been reaching course since 
■J '''3/76 , through the duration of the contract. 

(Completed : 9/3 0/77) 

Task 3; To recruit the ind ustrial people to teach Career Development seminars 
to student vho participate m Coo perative Education while in high 
school m New York City. 

Task was eliminated from contract activities since Lev; York teacher certifi- 
cation policy -Joes not permit uncertified personnel to teach within the schoo". 
system, Instead '-.S. l'o-op staff effectively performed this function. 

Additional Task : To utilize non-profess ional 3. L.I.?, people to help students 

i n career education on ca mpus . (Completed; 3/30/77) 

3JECT1YE F : INSURE TUAT IAREER RELATED WORK EXPERIENC E OPPORTUNITIES .ARE 

PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED IN OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION " PROC: TS , 
ANT) FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED IN LI B ERAL ARTS PROGRAMS . ~~ ~~~ 

Task 1; To continue to provide LaGuardia 's comprehensive cred i t - b e a r i n g 
Coop er a tive Education program to all stud e n t s , the cost of wh i ch 
will be absorbed by the College . (Completed : J/30/77 ) 

Add : ':; ::v.:l ^--^ : The development of a new career-educationally focused 

Cooperative education program for adults (most of whom 
are work : ng fu 1 L-time ) w ho attend LaGuardia dur :ng the 
even i nc . (Completed: 3 / 3 0 / 7 7 ';■ 



le ' 1 1 . I for el aborat; in . 



IBJ SCTIVE J : PROVID r , OFFERINGS FOR COMHUNI1 V CITIZENS (BOTH YOUTH AND AgULTS ) 
INTBREfTED IN" THE PRODUCTIVE USE OF LEISURE TIME , INCORPORATING 
THE CONCEPT OF "WORK" A3 DEFINED ON PAGE 2 OF ATTACHMENT D, 

Task I : Incorporating che conceptual un derstanding of leisure into alx 
adult cour se offerings. 

Task v;as delay ed due to res cruet urine: of Continuing Education Division and 

:sn5^rucr:: delay in hiring leisure Acrivicres Counselor. "Completed: 5/7/77) 

Cask 2 : Creation jf a special TAR course for Adults, "Work and Le isure . " 

Task delaved due to design problems ; course had to be redeveloped. 

Act iv icy a : leveLopr *r.r af course. ^Completed : 3/1/77) 

A ctivity b : ?i lot testing of course . (Completed : 5/5/77) 



T:£E RESL'I.CS " F THE PRODUCT . 
\cc ivity a ; rlan for conference and impiemen : plans. (Completed: 7/1/77) 
-.ctivicy b : Torduct Conference* ; Completed: 9/20/77' 



.TI ON ABOUT THE C CM P REHENS PTE CAREER EDUCATION 



-ULLAGE MODEL IN WAYS OVER AND BEYOND THE CC CONFERENCE , 
CITED IN :bCECTZVE M . (Completed; 9/30/77) 
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